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RUSSIA 





For the study of Russia The Chautauqua Press has issued incomparably the most com- 


plete courses ever published in the United States. 


invaluable for reliable information. 


Saxon and Slav 


Illustrated. 
By Freperic AusTIN OGG. 


British Imperial Foundations. 

The Making of Greater Britain. 

The Rise of the Russian Nation. 

Russia’s Quest of the Pacific. 

England and Russia in the Politics of Europe. 
The Eastern Question. 

The Danger Line in Western Asia. 

The Lion and the Bear in the Far East. 

Two Imperial Creations: A Comparison. 

The Civilization Battle. 


A Survey of Russian 
Literature 


By Isaset F. Hapcoop. 
Author of ‘“‘Russian Rambles,” translator of 
Tolstoy, Turginieff, etc. 


The best brief history of Russian litera- 
ture printed in English, containing transla- 
tions from Russian Masterpieces. 


Price, $1.00 
Programs for Clubs. 





Clubs and individuals will find it 


A Reading Journey 
Through Russia 


Profusely Illustrated. 


/ The Polish Threshold of Russia. By Louis 
Ls I 


Van Norman. 

The Cradle of’ the Russian Empire—from 
Kieff to Odessa. By Isabel F. Hapgood, 
author of ‘“‘Russian Rambles.” 

The Crimea and the Caucasus. By George 
Frederick Wright, author of ‘Asiatic 


Russia.’ 4 
Up the Velga. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 
Russia’s Holy City. By Edmund Noble, 

author of “The Russian Revolt,” ete. 


A Visit to Tolstoy’s Home. By Edward J. 
Steiner. 

The Capital of All the Russias. By Edmund 
Noble. 

Western Siberia and Turkestan. By George 
Frederick Wright. 

Eastern Siberia and Manchuria. By George 


Frederick Wright. 


Indexed Pocket Map Russia 


21 x 28, handsomely printed in colors, with 
index of cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc. 


Price, 2O0c. Postpaid. 


Topics for Papers and Discussions. 


Bibliographical References to the Best Material Published in Books and Magazines. 


Combination Offer 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN series, containing Saxon and Slav in Reading Journey...... 


Map of Russia , 
Survey of Russian Literature......... 


All Three for $3.00 


CHAUTAUQUA SPECIAL COURSE PAMPHLET ON RUSSIAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
Prepared by IsaBEL F. HaPGoop 
A study pamphlet of seventy-two pages with very full and discriminating bibliographies. 


Price, $1.00 
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the real state of political conditions 

in Russia, all the reports which in 
one way or another reach the outside 
world indicate that the country has not 
been “pacified,” and that the conscious 
and unconscious war upon the aristo- 
cratic-bureaucratic régime will continue 
with undiminished vigor and determina- 
tion, notwithstanding the Tzar’s vague 
rescript promising some sort of a national 
assembly elected by the people to “con- 
sider” legislation. 

The revolutionary movement proper 
has evidently received a ‘new impetus. 
When the Tzar, after the assassination of 
Minister Plehve, turned to the liberal 
and well-meaning Prince Mirsky for guid- 
ance in internal affairs, and concessions 
to progressive sentiment seemed probable, 
the éxtreme elements of the revolution- 
ists, the self-styled “terrorists,” of their 
own accord declared a truce. They were 
willing to give the government, on the 
one hand, and the liberals on the other, 
“a chance” to inaugurate a reform era. 
But after the January massacre and the 
retirement of Prince Mirsky, after the ap- 
pointment of the hated General Trepoff 
as police dictator of St. Petersburg, and 
the appointment of Bouliguine, a known 
reactionary of the Plehve “school” as 
Minister of Interior, the truce was de- 
clared to be at an end. 

The autocracy having failed to give the 
country so much as an earnest of sub- 
stantial and genuine reform, and the Tzar 
having once more either (as some hold) 
through weakness, irresolution, and vacil- 


pons little is known regarding 





lation, or (according to another current 
estimate) from fanaticism, blindness, 
and bigotry, chosen the path of ob- 
scurantism and resistance to the just, 
reasonable, and enlightened demands of 
what is best and most unselfish in Russia, 
the terrorists renewed their own peculiar 
campaign. The “removal,” as they call it, 
of the Grand Duke Sergius, the Tzar’s 
uncle and advisor-in-chief and Russia’s 
“evil genius,” surprised no one. He had 
been under a revolutionary sentence of 
death for some years, as is the case. with 
other members of the imperial family, if 
not with Nicholas II himself. The ter- 
rorists maintain a “Fighting Organiza- 
tion” and dynamite is their acknowledged 
weapon. Not all the Russian revolution- 
ists are terrorists, but there is reason to 
believe that recent events have brought 
hundreds of fresh recruits and allies to the 
latter. 

More significant than the revival of 
terror, however, is the revolt of the edu- 
cated and thinking elements of Russia 
generally. Resolutions and demands for 
constitutional changes, for the convoking 
of a national assembly, for freedom of 
speech and press, continue to be put forth 
by various public, semi-public and pri- 
vate bodies. Several universities have 
been closed, the students (in some in- 
stances with the moral support of the pro- 
fessors) having refused to pursue their 
studies—having, in other words, “struck” 
against the government, which they ac- 
cuse of discouraging true education and 
making academic life impossible by its 
restrictions, espionage, and brutal inter- 
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ferences. Despite the police, despite the 
censors, despite the ministers, at meetings 
and in the columns of the press the con- 
tempt of Russian intelligence for the 
_ autocracy finds bold 
and fearless expres- 
sion. Four or five 
outspoken papers, 
in the capital alone, 
have recently been 
suspended, but 
such measures only 
intensify and 
| deepen the hatred 
and discontent ex- 
cited by the gov- 











ernment. It is as- 

suredly impossible 

name suns to suppress all the 

SERGIUS newspapers and 

Recently assassin-|| close all the schools 
ated at Moscow.| ‘ 

|| of the empire, 











— while the intellec- 
tual “strike” threatens to become general. 

Labor difficulties and disorders have 
been reported from various sections of 
the empire. In Poland and the Caucasus 
these disturbances seem to have been 
specially acute. The peasants, too, are 
displaying dangerous symptoms of un- 
rest, and agrarian troubles are appre- 
hended. 

Meantime the future course of the gov- 
ernment is still regarded as uncertain. 
Small reforms, such as committees of min- 
isters are engaged in elaborating, will not 
meet the requirements of the situation. 
The “zemsky sobor” so long hoped for 
and now indefinitely promised in some 
form may prove to be the last resort of 
the morally bankrupt autocracy. But no 
one knows how much blood will be shed 
and how many sacrifices made before the 
government’s real surrender to the public 
opinion and the spirit of the age is finally 
brought about. A duel between the red 
terror of the revolutionists and the white 
terror of the autocracy is not impossible, 
unless the national assembly, elective but 
purely advisory, which the Tzar has an- 
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nounced, is accepted by the progressive 
elements as the “entering wedge,” the 
beginning of responsible and _ constitu- 
tional government. 


The Labor Question in Russia 

In connection with the other reforms 
decreed or sanctioned by the Tzar, a com- 
mittee of ministers has been ordered to 
study the conditions of the city prole- 
tariat, the factory and mill workmen, and 
to elaborate a scheme of reforms. Em- 
ployers and employees are to be consulted, 
each of these interests being granted the 
right to elect spokesmen or representa- 
tives. 

It is probable that the Russian govern- 
ment recognizes the need of following 
the example of Western Europe and tak- 
ing upon itself the duty of safeguarding 
the rights and interests of the working 
classes. The past “labor legislation” of 
Russia is well characterized by Russian 
editors and writers as a strange mixture 
of indifference, short-sightedness, and in- 
competence. 

On the one hand, the workingman is 
prohibited from organizing and bargain- 
ing “collectively” with employers. Strikes 
are criminal conspiracies, assaults upon 
the order and peace of the state, under the 
general code, and the same is true of trade 
unions. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment has done next to nothing to protect 
the working classes from the oppression 
and tyranny of the employers. In the 
matter of wages, hours, and factory condi- 
tions generally the employers are per- 
mitted to make any “contracts” they 
please with the individual workmen. 

On account of these circumstances, the 
movements among the workmen have in 
recent years assumed a political character. 
Dissatisfaction with employers has almost 
invariably meant fear and distrust of the 
government, known to favor the employers 
and to place all sorts of obstructions in 
the way of self help and codperation 
among the employees. The revolutionists 
and Socialists have thus found it easy to 














propagate their ideas and make numerous 
converts in the world of the city laborers. 

A few years ago certain subordinates 
of the ministry of the interior conceived 
the idea of organizing labor associations 
under political auspices and control in 
order to counteract the efforts of the revo- 
lutionary elements. These unions were 
secret bodies, and of course enjoyed no 
legal status. The police had agents in 
each of them and connived at meetings 
and even at strikes. The associations were 
dubbed “yellow unions” by the more inde- 
pendent and insurgent workmen, and 
were treated with open contempt. It is 
said that “Father Gapon,” the mysterious 
leader of the St. Petersburg strikers 
whom the terrible events of January 
transformed into a revolutionist, was 
originally one of the men induced or en- 
couraged by the police to take an active 
part in the movement and undertake the 
management of the association. 

Even before the “removal” of Von 
Plehve by the terrorists the “yellow 
unions” showed distinct signs of inde- 
pendence and of sympathy with the revo- 
lutionary forces. After the death of the 
powerful reactionary the control of these 
organizations was completely lost by the 





“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS A 
CROWN” 


—From the Minneapolis Journal. 
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police. The first of the St. Petersburg 
strikes of January last, at the Putiloff 
works was organized by the new leaders 
of the yellow unions ; it was caused by the 
brutality of fore- 
men, the summary 
discharge of some 
workmen and the 
hard conditions of 
labor in the estab- 
lishment. The gov- 








ernment remained 
passive, because, an 
official statement 


says, there were at 
first no breaches of 
peace and acts of 
lawlessness; that 
the strike _ itself 
was illegal, is a fact 
not mentioned in 
the statement. 

How the strike 
spread; how the movement assumed 
a political aspect, and a demand for 
constitutional government was put forth 
together with purely industrial pro- 
posals, in the name of the men; how 
the government met the petitioners, and 
thereby created, for a time, a state of 
things bordering on revolution — are. 
items of recent history sufficiently familiar 
and fresh in the public memory. It will be 
impossible, after all that has happened, to 
suppress the associations and outlaw 
strikes. Doubtless the laws to be recom- 
mended by the ministers and the mixed 
commission of masters and men that has 
been called into existence will recognize 
the right to organize, strike, make collec- 
tive bargains with employers, and peace- 
ably strive for the amelioration of labor 
conditions, which today are incredibly bad. 
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The “great industry” of Russia has 
been artificially stimulated by the govern- 
ment. It was the policy of De ‘Witte as 
finance minister to attract capital, encour- 
age manufacturers, and build up a-home 
market. For a time he was successful ; 
but a reaction came, many industrial com- 
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panies collapsed, employment was scarce, 
and the city proletariat was reduced to ex- 
treme misery. Even now the employers 
assert that to raise wages or reduce hours 
is to bring ruin to 
Dk Russian industry. 
WH || The problem before 
the government is a 
serious one and 
bristles with diffi- 
culties and dangers. 


S 
Alaskan Gov- 


ernment Tel- 
egraph 

We referred in a 
recent paragraph to 
the success of the 
governmental tele- 
graph system in 
Australia. It is not 
generally known 
that the United States has a govern- 
ment telegraph system of very consider- 
able proportions—the Alaskan line. The 
entire construction comprises’ 3,738 miles 
—2,127 miles of cable, 1,504 miles of land 
lines, and a wireless system of 107 miles. 
By means of this combination of diverse 
elements—not elsewhere found in a single 
system—the government has brought 
Southern Alaska, the Yukon Valley and 
the Bering Strait region into telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the 
civilized world. For over half a century 
certain engineers and travelers have 
dreamed of an American-Asiatic tele- 
graph via Bering Strait, and to complete 
this project there lacks only a cable to the 
Asiatic shore and a Russian land line of 
about 1,500 miles. But the country from 
the Kamchatka coast to Mikolailosk is 
infertile and sparsely inhabited. 

The work on the Alaskan telegraph 
was begun in 1865, and finished this year. 
Primarily its use is military, or govern- 
mental, but it is open to private business, 
which has rapidly and constantly in- 
creased. The line is expected to accel- 
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erate the rate of industrial and commercial 
progress in Alaska. 

A former head of the signal service 
strongly advocated the purchase of all 
telegraph lines by the federal government. 
Under General Greely private lines have 
been utilized wherescever possible, and 
the government has constructed lines for 
itself only where private capital and enter- 
prise could not be expected to occupy the 
field profitably. 


A Barren Session of Congress 

The second and “short” session of the 
late Congress, which ended on March 4, 
was singularly barren. Not that much 
in the way of constructive or substantive 
legislation had been expected from it; on 
the contrary, every one predicted in the 
fall that a do-nothing policy would be 
pursued by Congress. Of course, many 
questions are pressing for solution, and 
morally the dominant party is under obli- 
gation to deal with them. But the feeling 
in the national legislature and especially 
in the Senate, was that each of the great 
questions required more consideration 
than the short session would have per- 
mitted, and so practically everything 
“went over.” 

Tariff revision was not even seriously 
discussed ; no additional trust legislation. 
was enacted or proposed, though a reso- 
lution was adopted for an investigation of 
the Standard Oil trust by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor ; the tariff on the 
Philippine products imported into the 
United States was left intact, in spite of 
repeated and earnest appeals by Secre- 
tary Taft and the Philippine government 
for a reduction of the present rates ; reci- 
procity was treated with the habitual cold- 
ness and hostility, so that even conserva- 
tive Republican organs recognize that it 
is idle to dilly-dally with it any longer, 
and that henceforth direct revision of the 
tariff must be the watchword of those 
who believe that the Dingley act is anti- 
quated and productive of much injustice 
to consumers. 














In fact, even the statehood bill, which 
consumed a good deal of time in the Sen- 
ate, and which, as it came from the House, 
provided for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as orfe state and 
New Mexico and Arizona as another, 
failed in conference owing to the rejec- 
tion by the House of either of the changes 
proposed by the Senate, which objected 
to the union of New Mexico and Arizona 
in violation of the expressed wishes of the 
latter territory. The Senate would have 
admitted New Mexico as one state and 
Oklahoma, with Indian Territory, as an- 
other. It would have admitted the last 
two territories and left New Mexico and 
Arizona out of the bill; but the House in- 
sisted on its two-state measure, and the 
whole agitation ended in smoke. 


More than any other bill the Esch- 
Townsend “rate” bill attracted national 
attention, It passed 
the House after an 
utterly inadequate 
discussion (amend- 
ments having been 
ruled out by the 
Republican caucus) 
and was admittedly 
crude and defective, 
but the Senate was 
expected, if it dealt 
with the subject at 
all, to amend it in 
several important 
particulars. It was 
not even considered 
by that body. Lack 
of time is the 
Official explanation ; ——— 
lack of desire and inclination, the 
popular. The Esch-Townsend bill em- 
bodied the President’s recommendation 
that additional power be conferred on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to enable it to prescribe and enforce rea- 
sonable rates where, upon investigation, 
the rates charged by any railroad have 
been adjudged too high or unfair. In the 
West public opinion undoubtedly favored 
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this bill, but at no time was it believed 
that the Senate was ready to provide for 
rate-making by the commission. . The 
whole subject of rates and railroad prac- 
tices, including rebates, discrimination, 
alleged subterfuges of all kinds contrary 
to law, is to be investigated during the 
summer by the Senate committee. A re- 
port is to be made by this committee at 
the next session of Congress, and it is 
thought that the 
evidence to be col- 
lected will compel 
the Senate to legis- 
late upon the rate 
question, The op- 
position of the rail- 
road companies 
shows no signs of 
weakening, how- 
ever. 

The Senate had 
the arbitration 
treaties to consider, 
the case of Judge 
Swayne of Florida 
to hear and deter- 
mine. The im- 
peached judge was 
acquitted; and on none of the several 
charges (or “specifications”) did even — 
a bare majority of the Senators vote 
conviction. Judge Swayne was 
accused by the House of oppression, 
fraudulent expense accounts, non-resi- 
dence in his district and other offenses. 
The evidence submitted was unques- 
tionably sufficient, especially with refer- 
ence to the expense account (the judge 
having charged the government $10 a 
day for expenses when in reality they 
were considerably lower), but the Senate 
felt that the offenses were not grave 
enough to have warranted impeachment 
or to merit the constitutional penalty. The 
verdict, “Not Guilty,” did not mean what 
is said; it meant: Not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. But Judge 
Swayne’s usefulness on the bench is 
clearly at an end, and he is expected to 
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resign. At the same time it is true that 
other federal judges have, like him, over- 
charged the government in their expense 
accounts and laid themselves open to like 
| ————————— | censure. 

Apart from ap- 
propriations, few 
bills of moment 
were enacted at the 
late session, To 
repeat, it was ex- 
ceptionally barren 
and remarkable for 
what it did not, 
rather than for 
what it did, accom- 
plish. A_ special 
| session of Congress 
| in October is looked 
for, to deal with 
the tariff and the 
rate problem. 
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The Arbitration Treaties and the 


Constitutional Controversy 

We have discussed in these pages the 
identical arbitration treaties negotiated 
some months ago between the United 
States and several European countries (to 
which a treaty with Japan has since been 
added). For a time there was consider- 
able uncertainty as to the intention of the 
Senate, without whose concurrence and 
approval by a two-thirds vote no treaty 
can become effective, with reference to 
these important conventions, cordially en- 
dorsed by all peace-loving and en- 
lightened citizens. It was known that 
Democratic Senators, especially from 
southern states, opposed the treaties on the 
ground that under them attempts might 
be made by foreign powers to force arbi- 
tration of the claims of their subjects 
against the states which repudiated their 
bonds a generation ago in consequence of 
the war and the evils of reconstruction. 
But to the principle of the treaties no op- 
position was manifested in the Senate. 
Subsequently it transpired that the 
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committee on foreign had 
adopted an amendment to one of the ar- 
ticles of the identical treaties which very 
materially changed their character and 
purpose. The newspapers promptly at- 
tacked the proposed amendment .as in- 
volving devitalization and nullification of 
the conventions, and the same view was 
taken by the President in a letter to 
Senator Cullom. Mr. Roosevelt recog- 
nized the right of the Senate to reject or 
amend the treaties, but he argued that the 
proposed amendment would destroy the 
whole value and significance of the 
treaties and intimated that if it should be 
adopted he should not consider it ex- 
pedient or just to submit the altered 
treaties, for an exchange of ratifications, 
to the other contracting powers. 

The gist of the controversy may be 
briefly indicated. The treaties were gen- 
eral in their character. They were orig- 
inally intended to commit the contracting 
powers to the use of arbitration in certain 
vaguely defined classes of cases. A pro- 
vision expressly excluding questions af- 
fecting the independence, the honor, and 
the vital interests of those powers from 
the purview of the treaties was inserted 
in each—to the displeasure of many ad- 
vanced friends of peace who believe that 
such large exceptions deprive the treaties 
of much of their value. The classes of 
cases made subject to arbitration were dif- 
ferences of a legal nature or arising from 
the construction of other treaties and con- 
ventions. 

There was a section in the treaties re- 
quiring each specific case needing arbi- 
tration to be made the subject of a special 
agreement between the contending 
powers. The purpose of this agreement, 
clearly was to define and carefully frame 
the points to be submitted. But the 
Senate amended this section by substitu- 
ting the word treaty for the word agree- 
ment. 

A simple amendment, apparently, but 
of far-reaching effect and great im- 
portance. The “agreement” concluded 














under a general treaty would not, it is con- 
tended by the administration, have had 
to be submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval. The Senate would have given its 
consent, in advance, to arbitration of the 
special classes of cases, and there alike 
its duty and right would have ended. 
If, however, each case in which 
arbitration is sought must be made 
the subject of a special treaty, then 
that special treaty must be submitted to 
the Senate; in other words, nothing can 
be arbitrated, even under the so-called 
“general” treaties, without the consent 
and approval of the Senate specifically 
and expressly obtained. 

The Senate’s contention is that it can- 
not surrender or delegate its share in the 
making of treaties; that an agreement 
to arbitrate a case is a treaty and must, 
in obedience to the Constitution, be sub- 
mitted to it, and, moreover, that it would 
be dangerous, as well as improper, to 
allow the executive to determine whether 
a given case does or does not come under 
the treaty, does or does not affect the 
honor, independence, and so forth, of the 
country. 

The administration and its supporters 
hold this three-fold contention to be 
fallacious, and assert that the treaty as 
amended has no significance and makes 
not a single step forward in the direction 
of arbitration. The right to amend the 


treaties in this or any other way, like the 
right to reject them without ado, is not 
denied to the Senate; all that is said is 
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that the Senate has used its power in a 
narrow, obstructive, meddlesome spirit 
and thereby violated the spirit of the con- 
stitutional division of governmental 
powers. How, it is asked, would Con- 
gress like to see the 
veto power abused 
by the President in 
a systematic policy 
of interference with 
and censorious con- 
trol of legislation? 

It should be 
added, however, 
that not a few dis- 
tinguished = advo- 
cates of arbitration 
have approved the 
action of the Senate 
and expressed the 
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they are sufficiently 
important to enjoin 
upon the President the submission of them 
to the contracting powers. It seems cer- 
tain that at least some of the powers would 
ratify them to emphasize the friendly re- 
lations existing between them and the 
United States. 


tion Association. 
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A Modernized Monroe Doctrine 

Opinions naturally differ as to the 
wisdom and expediency of the “new 
departure” in American foreign policy 
involved in the Santo Domingo treaty. 











WAR IN KANSAS 


—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Some say that the course of the 
administration, if not wholly 
free from danger, is, all things 
considered, the least objection- 
able of all that the circumstances 
permit or suggest. Others com- 


mend it as an instance of far- 
sighted and constructive states- 
manship, while a third view is 
that there is absolutely nothing 
in the existing situation, diplo- 
matically speaking, to require or 
justify so radical and so grave a 
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modification of the Monroe Doctrine as the 
treaty in question admittedly implies. 

The treaty as revised and after some 
delay submitted to the Senate (for it is 
generally believed 
im that originally it 
was the intention of 
the administration 
to conclude some 
sort of a protocol or 
agreement with 
Santo Domingo, 
rather than a treaty, 
and dispense with 
the approval of the 
Senate) provides, 
in effect, for fiscal 
control of the Do- 
minican Republic 
through the ad- 
ministration of its 
customs houses, the 
collection of the 
revenues and their honest and judicious 
apportionment to the payment of debts to 
foreign creditors and the defraying of the 
expenses of the government. In addition, 
other aid and assistance, not merely in a 
fiscal direction, might be given by the 
United States at the request of the Do- 
minican government. 

The argument in favor of this arrange- 
ment may be condensed into a few sen- 
tences, as follows: the old-world gov- 
ernments are dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs created by the rigid application of 
the Monroe Doctrine. We protect the 
Central and South American republics 
from the consequences of their miscon- 
duct while doing nothing to improve their 
conduct. We forbid colonization, inter- 
ference, appropriation of territory or op- 
pression by old-world powers on this 
hemisphere, yet we do not guarantee just 
treatment of creditors, foreign residents, 
and others by our moral “wards” and 
protégés. Can the great powers of 
Europe be expected to respect so one- 
sided a “doctrine,” with hundreds of 
thousands of their subjects holding South 
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American securities and with millions of 
such subjects residing and doing business 
in those countries? If the United States 
is to adhere to the Monroe Doctrine, 
should it not recognize the corollary and 
assume the burden of enforcing justice 
to foreigners in South America and thus 
remove all occasion for naval demon- 
strations, blockades, seizures of customs 
houses, and other disturbing and threaten- 
ing incidents of the kind that occurred in 
Venezuela some years ago, when England 
and Germany were attempting to force 
payment of certain “claims” of their sub- - 
jects against the western republic. 

The answer to this reasoning, made by 
the critics of the treaty, is that the alleged 
necessity of modernizing and extending 
the Monroe doctrine is by no means clear. 
The “doctrine” was respected by Europe 
in the days of our weakness, when we 
had no navy and were not recognized as a 
“world power ;” it was respected by Eng- 
land when President Cleveland virtually 
declared that the alternative to arbitration 
in the dispute over the Venezuelan boun- 
dary was war with the United States, 
Lord Salisbury yielding under circum- 
stances that must have sorely tried the 
temper of the British government ; it was 
respected by Germany in the difficulty 
with Venezuela already referred to, and 
indeed, on several occasions the German 
chancellor has expressly disclaimed any 
hostility to the “doctrine.” Now that the 
United States is a first-rate power, the 
construction and application of the “doc- 
trine” heretofore adopted with signal suc- 
cess would seem to be doubly “safe.” 

Moreover, the argument continues, can 
the United States undertake the collec- 
tion of debts in Central and South 
America on a large scale? Would not 
such an extraordinary and self-imposed 
duty make us an object of dislike, fear, 
and suspicion, and might it not lead to 
complications even more dangerous than 
those apprehended from the “old” Mon- 
roe Doctrine? Santo Domingo would be- 
come a precedent and not in every case 








would the “consent” of the debtor nation 
be obtained as readily as in the present 
instance, and it might not be obtainable at 
all. Force would have to be used, and 
that would mean war in behalf of specula- 
tors and adventurers for the collection of 
debts not always genuine. 

These are the principal “pros and cons” 
of the discussion. Special exception has 
been taken, in addition, to the seventh 
article of the treaty, which read as fol- 
lows: 


The government of the United States, 
at the request of the Dominican Republic, 
shall grant the latter such other assistance 
as the former may deem proper to restore 
the credit, preserve the order, increase 
the efficiency of the civil administration 
and advance the material progress and 
welfare of the Dominican Republic.” 


Does this involve the employment of 
our military and naval forces in the Re- 
public against internal enemies ? 


be al 
The War Upon Monopoly 

Several incidents have emphasized the 
determination of the people of the United 
States to put an end to the growth of mon- 
opoly. Never was the “trust” question 
more “burning” than it is today. There 
is no further talk regarding the repeal of 
the Sherman law, and the economists or 
quasi-economists who used to defend the 
gigantic combinations as promoters of 
efficiency and economy have retired from 
the field. " What the present developments 
will lead to ultimately, no one can pre- 
dict, but monopoly will have to fight hard 
for its existence. 

A sensation even greater than that 
caused by the government’s attack upon 
the railway “merger” (the Securities 
Company) was created by the announce- 
ment from Washington that criminal pro- 
ceedings were contemplated against the 
packers and that evidence collected by 
agents of the Department of Justice and 
of the bureau of corporations warranted 
the calling of federal grand juries to con- 
sider the question of the packers’ guilt 
under the law. 


, 
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It will not have been forgotten that a 
few weeks ago the federal Supreme Court 
sustained the injunction issued by Judge 
Grosscup of the Circuit Court at Chicago 
against the lead- 
ing packers. It is 
true, as we pointed 
out in a previous 
issue, that the in- 
junction established 
certain principles of 
law. But it be- 
came a very im- 
portant matter to 
ascertain whether 
the packers had been 
guilty of the prac- 
tices which the gov- 
ernment charged in 
the bill for the OTS” || His assassination 
inal injunction and was recently at- 
which the defend-|! tempted. __| 
ants stoutly denied having committed. 

The genetal impression is that before 
and since the issuance of the injunction 
the packers have maintained a combina- 
tion of the closest kind for the restraint 
of trade and the prevention of com- 
petition—in other words that they 
had deliberately violated the law against 
monopoly as well as the order of: 
the Circuit Court. This, if true, renders 
them liable to punishment for contempt 
and to further punishment under the 
Sherman law. The grand jury investiga- 
tion should, when completed, answer the 
question of fact involved, though, of 
course, even the return of an indictment, 
legally speaking, does not raise a pre- 
sumption of guilt. At all events, the 
criminal clauses of the trust law are at 
last to be tested and it is the universal 
opinion that it is idle to add to the exist- 
ing anti-monopoly legislation when the 
most effective and deterfent weapons 
placed in the hands of the government by 
hat legislation remain unused. The de- 
mand for criminal prosecutions of vio- 
lators of the trust law and the commerce 
law could not be ignored. 
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The government has also undertaken 
an inquiry into the operations and 
methods of the Standard Oil Company. 
This move may be considered to be part 
of the states’ campaign against this 
powerful corporation, the most prominent 
and active factor in which has been the 
state of Kansas. Many ways of fighting 
the Standard Oil interests have been pro- 
posed, the following being the principal 
ones: to build state oil refineries and 
thus enter into direct competition with the 
trust; to pass rigid anti-discrimination 
laws—that is, to prohibit the lowering or 
raising of prices in one or more sections 
of the state for the purpose of crippling 
competition ; to declare pipe lines subject 
to the law of common carriers, or even 
condemn them to public use as public 
highways. These methods have actually 
been adopted by Kansas, though it is de- 
nounced as “tending to Socialism” and as 
probably unconstitutional. The second 
and third are under consideration in sev- 
eral states. 

The present agitation against Standard 
Oil originated in the bitter complaints of 
Kansas owners of oil lands, on the one 
hand, and of Kansas consumers of the re- 
fined product on the other. The former 
were not paid, as they asserted, a fair 
price for their oil, the latter were charged 
too high a price for the oil they used. The 
independent refiners of the state were, 
it seems, unable to compete with the great 
corporation, chiefly, it is alleged, because 
of illicit discrimination in rates on the 
part of the railway companies. Investiga- 
tions of relations between the railroads 
and the oil trust and into the status of the 
pipe lines, have been or will be ordered in 
several states. 

Meantime the Supreme Court has sus- 
tained a strong anti-trust act, providing 
for criminal prosecution of officers of 
monopolistic combinations, as a proper 
exercise of the police power of the state, 
and all along the line either further legis- 
lation against monopoly or more de- 
termined enforcement of existing law is 
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the “order of the day.” In the West, 
particularly, does the conflict seem likely 
to become “irrepressible,” and if regula- 
tion will not suffice, tens of thousands 
are apparently ready to follow the ex- 
ample of Kansas and proceed to measures 
of a collectivist character. 
bal 


“Americanizing” the Church in 


France 

The Rouvier ministry, pursuant to its 
initial announcement but sooner than 
anyone expected, presented early last 
month to the chamber of deputies a bill 
for the separation of church and state. 
The sincerity of the new ministry with 
regard to the disestablishment was 
doubted by many—not excepting some 
of its radical supporters, and a more con- 
ciliatory attitude toward the Vatican than 
that of Combes would have surprised no 
one. But the Rouvier separation bill is a 
genuine disestablishment measure. It is 
based on the principle of freedom for all 
1eligious denominations—the American 
principle of non-interference with and 
non-support of the church by the gov- 
ernment. 


Premier Combes was willing to with- 
draw the substantial grants to the Church 
of Rome and all other privileges, though 





DEHORNING THE BEEF TRUST 
Uncle Sam—Cut ’em off short, William 
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he realized the need of making haste 
slowly, but he was not willing, at the 
same time to give complete liberty within 
the limits of the general law, to the 
churches, priests, and worshipers. He 
thought such liberty dangerous to the 
interests of the Republic, because the 
majority of the bishops, if not of the 
priests, sympathized with the monarchists 
and the rationalists, and he proposed to 
retain various restrictions calculated to 
prevent either open attacks or secret plots 
against the Republic. This feature of his 
policy was severely criticized by some of 
the leading radicals of France, who advo- 
cated religious liberty without ifs and 
buts, and who were willing to assume 
the risks of such liberty. 

Rouvier’s bill seems to be a more con- 
sistent and logical measure than that of 
his predecessor. The principal points are: 
1. Abrogation of the century-old agree- 
ment with Rome (the Concordat), where- 
by the relations between the church and 
the state were established. 2. Termina- 
tion of all government aids and subsidies 
to sects or functionaries. 3. Formation of 
church associations into civil corpora- 
tions, amenable to the same laws as all 
other organizations of men. 

These principles, the ministry declares, 
guarantee freedom of worship and reli- 
gious organization and limit it only by de- 
manding respect for law and the peace of 
the state. To smooth the passage of the 
new régime, regulations are provided’ for 
suppressed monastic institutions, for the 
use of property belonging to the state by 
the religious associations and for pensions 
to ministers. 

Since the question of separation as- 
sumed practical political importance many 
French Catholic leaders have changed 
their opinions and, instead of opposing, 
favor disestablishment. With the experi- 
ence of America before their eyes, they 
now believe that religious freedom and 
church independence make the people 
more devout and earnest rather than less 
so. But the masses of the Catholic popu- 
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lation have not advanced to this position, 
and much passionate controversy may be 
expected to attend the progress of the 
Rouvier bill in Parliament. 


bal 
‘‘Nationalization” of the Tele- 
phones in England 

The British government years ago de- 
cided, “in principle,” to take over the tele- 
phone service and 
operate it as a gov- 
ernment monopoly, 
in connection with 
the postal service. 
It already owns 
trunk lines, but the 
acquisition of the 
whole business has 
not been an easy 








project to carry 
through __success- 
fully. 
It has been an- 
nounced officially 
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that the British || sane Lv. sTANForD 
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postmaster - general 
has at last come 
to an agreement — 
with the National Telephone Company, 
which is a private corporation whose 
total capitalization exceeds $40,000,- 
000, looking toward government pur- 
chase of the assets of the company and the 
entrance into full possession on the last 
day of the year 1911. The price to be 
paid is to be determined by arbitration, 
but it is understood that only the fair mar- 
ket value of the plant and works is to be 
paid, nothing being allowed for good will, 
franchise or monopoly value, compulsoryst 
purchase, etc. 

In order to insure efficient service dur- 
ing the continuance of the company in 
possession, the agreement provides, first, 
for intercommunication without additional 
charge between its system and that of the 
government; second, for uniform treat- 
ment of subscribers, and, third, for the 
taking over of any part of the company’s 
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system on proof of unsatisfactory service 
in any district. Maximum rates are fixed 
by law, but the law cannot undertake to 
prescribe the character of the service to 
be given for a prescribed rate, hence this 
last provision. 

Though there is no irresistible public 
demand in England for government tele- 
phones, the government’s arrangement 
provokes little if any criticism. Corre- 
spondents have recently called attention 
to an alleged “reaction” against public 
ownership in Great Britain, and Parlia- 
ment, they predicted, would call a halt to 
the further attempts at “municipal trad- 
ing” contemplated in several cities. The 
debts of the municipal corporations, it was 
said, had grown at an alarming rate, and 
bankruptcy stared many of them in the 
face. Not only are the British munici- 
palities proceeding with their municipali- 
zation plans, however, but even the na- 
tional government goes into “trading” on 
a large scale without meeting with any op- 


position. 
bal 
Trading Professors 

One of the indirect results of Emperor 
William’s gift of a Germanic Museum to 
Harvard University has been the ex- 
change of professors between America 
and Germany recently agreed upon by the 
universities of Berlin and Harvard. The 
project was suggested at a meeting held 
in Berlin when the necessary business in 
connection with the museum was trans- 
acted. Other conferences led finally to a 
provisional agreement between the Prus- 
sian Government and Harvard University 
which provides for an exchange of pro- 
“Yfessors between the universities of Berlin 
and Harvard for five successive years. 
One member yearly from each institution 
will be enrolled regularly for a period of 
at least three months as a member of the 
teaching staff of the other. But though 
upon the regular teaching staff, these pro- 
fessors will lecture upon subjects and 
methods peculiar to their own countries, 
the idea being thus to bring about a better 
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understanding and sympathy between Ger- 
many and the United States. From a list 
submitted by Harvard University, Profes- 
sor F, G. Peabody was selected by the Uni- 
versity of Berlin as the first American 
representative to Germany. Professor 
Peabody will lecture on “The Ethics of 
the Social Question.” 
Although the present agreement is only 
between the Universities of Harvard and 
3erlin it is understood that Emperor 
William hopes to extend the scope of the 
plan and bring about exchanges between 
other German and American universities. 
Such an exchange of scholastic compli- 
ments indicates not only the growing 
sympathy between universities of different 
nations but it indicates as well that Amer- 
ican scholarship is now received abroad on 
a basis of equality. This is a flattering 
adinission, but it should not cause us to 
lose sight of the solid educational advant- 
ages to us involved in lectures by foreign 
scholars upon social life and ideals of their 
own countries. American students will in 
these obtain that difference in point of 
view which, in literary, social, religious, 
and ethical questions, makes possible true 
understanding. 


Ltd 
What the Paragraphers Say 


A Senator’s INVESTIGATION.—“You favor an 
investigation of trusts?” 

“Certainly,” answered Senator Sorghum. “I 
have investigated several. I always make it a 
rule to determine the responsibility of a firm 
before I consent to do business with it.”— 
Washington Star. 

Taxinc It Born Ways.—‘War seems to be 
the only remedy for some countries.’ 

“Yes and Russia seems to need it both ex- 
ternally and internally.”"—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Irony.—“Why is the Tzar so turbulent this 
morning?” asked the royal caller. 

“Sh!” whispered the high official. “Some one 
just sent him a book and insisted he should 
read it.” 

“Ah, something inflamable, eh?” 

“Worse than that. It was called ‘The Simple 
Life’.”—Chicago News. 

A dispatch quotes the Russian Embassy of- 
ficials in Paris as saying that General Kuropat- 
kin’s retreat was “part of a settled plan.” The 
plan was settled, all right—Lousiville Courier- 
Journal. 

Four years 
Courier Journal. 


more —of what? — Louisville 
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which to approach the subject phenomenal in its growth and influence. 

of present social conditions in In order, however, to understand the 
any European country is to investigate rise and recent history of German social- 
the strength of socialism, and the demands ism it is necessary for us to glance briefly 
of the socialists, in that particular coun- at certain facts in the political develop- 
try; for though socialism differs widely ment of Germany during the past half- 
in France and Italy and Germany and _ century or more. Socialism among the 
England, it everywhere represents the Germans has lately taken on a very de- 
yearning of the people for the reforms cided political character. Its demands 
and changes in society and government grow largely out of political conditions ; 
which they deem most essential to their it proposes to work by political methods ; 
well-being. Manifestly what men yearn and it seeks to accomplish something of 
for they do not yet have; hence the pro- a political, as well as a social, revolution. 
gram of the socialists may be taken as a_ The strongly entrenched position of so- 
sort of negative measure of the liberty and cialism in Germany today is the natural, 
prosperity already realized. Nowhere is almost inevitable, outcome of the new 
this so true as in Germany, for nowhere empire’s paternal and autocratic system 
are the socialists so numerous and so of government. 
well organized as there, and nowhere Like Italy, Germany as a centralized . 
have they a line of policy which appeals power is a new memter of the European 
so universally to the great masses of the family of nations. Both states in their 
people. In sketching the social progress present form represent the results of al- 
of the Germans during the last three or most a century of arduous nation-building 
four decades, and in outlining the prob- and the two contemporary processes 
lems which confront German society to- reached their culmination at about the 
day, we cannot do better, therefore, thanto same time—in 1870 in Italy and in 1871 
proceed along the courses marked out in Germany. The agitation for the unicn 
by the agitations and ideals of the great of the scores of German kingdoms and 
socialist party—a party young in years principalities into a single strong state first 


QO very convenient method by as a political organization, but fairly 


This is the eighth of a series of nine articles on “Social Progress in Europe.” The com- 
plete list in THz CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, is as follows: 
Some Features of the Old Régime (September). The Great Era of English Reform (February). 
The Afterglow of the Revolution (October). Recent Social Conditions in the Romance 


Reaction and the Republican Revival (Novem- Countries (March). 
ber). Germany and the Program of Socialism 
i:ra of Social Experiment (December). (April). 


England and the Industrial Revolution (Jan- Social and Industrial Russia (May). 
uary). 








became important in the era of Napoleon. 
The great champion of German unity in 
those early days was the Prussian patriot 
Stein. The elaborate plan for a German 
federation which he worked out, however, 
was brushed aside without a moment’s 
consideration at the Congress of Vienna. 
The members of that remarkable assembly 
were not disposed to look with favor upon 
any such scheme to enlarge and preserve 
the traditional liberties of any people, and 
besides, the internal conditions of Ger- 
many were far from favorable to a closer 
union. The two great powers, Austria 
and Prussia, were intensely jealous of 
each other and flatly refused to surrender 
one iota of their independence, while the 
same thing was very largely true of all 
the numerous smaller states; apparently 
about all that these latter had in common 
was a dread of being dominated by their 
larger neighbors. The Congress of Vienna 
did create a German federation, but on 
such terms that the government for which 
it provided amounted in practice to abso- 
lutely nothing; in fact it has been well 
said that the German federal act of 1815 
was not a form of government at all, but 
rather only a polite and ceremonious way 
of doing nothing. Stein was ahead of his 
times, yet his influence was well worth 
while and his labors indeed entitle him to 
the reward of being considered one of the 
greatest Germans of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. More than anyone else he set in 
motion those forces of public sentiment 
which in recent days have had not a little 
to do with the realizing of the great ideal 
which he so ardently cherished. 

During the years between 1815 and 
1848 the demand for German unity and 
for constitutional government on the 
pattern of England steadily developed. 
although under the repressive and auto- 
cratic governments everywhere prevail- 
ing, agitation in behalf of liberalism was 
exceedingly dangerous business. In the 
midst of the Napoleonic struggle several 
of the German princes had been con- 
strained by dire necessity to promise their 
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subjects the grant of a constitution, but 
after the stress of war was removed these 
potentates showed no disposition what- 
ever to make good their pledges and des- 
potism continued precisely as before. It 
was chiefly the artisan classes and the 
students at the universities who kept up 
the agitation for reform, but even these 
did not contemplate violent revolution and 
were often disposed to content themselves 
with dreams of what ideal conditions 
would be, rather than to rise in force to 
compel the change. The Revolution of 
1830 which swept away the Bourbon 
monarchy in France occasioned but the 
slightest ripple of excitement in Germany ; 
autocracy was armed to defend itself; 
the people knew it and possessed them- 
selves with exemplary discretion. 

The events of the year 1848, however, 
showed that under the surface an immense 
amount of real progress on the part of 
the liberal element had been made. Even 
before the outbreak in France, in 1847, 
the Prussian king had been brought to the 
point of granting a parliament, and 
though this body was deficient enough in 
powers, the bare fact of its existence by 
royal authority represented a decided 
gain. The Paris uprising of 1848 was 
the signal for a general assertion of pub- 
lic opinion by the German people such 
as the despotic princes had never yet en- 
countered. The time for action had 
come at last and in every capital city, 
and in many of the smaller towns, the 
Liberals began the work of actual revolu- 
tion. Their demands were everywhere 
much the same—trial by jury, the legal 
equality of religious creeds, freedom of 
the press, equitable taxation, the abolition 
of old feudal rights of landowners, and 
a ministry responsible to the people for 
its acts. Everywhere on the continent— 
in France, in Austria, and even in Italy— 
the revolutionists were successful, at least 
for the time being, and this fact, together 
with the strong pressure brought to bear 
by the aroused German people, led the 
rulers of Germany one after another to 














give way before the popular demand. 
The greatest victory was won when, early 
in 1848, King Frederick William IV of 
Prussia consented to the  establish- 
ment of a constitutional government 
instead of the absolute despotism which 
had always heretofore existed in his state. 
After some months of fruitless experi- 
menting by a national assembly, or consti- 
tutional convention, the king himself pro- 


‘mulgated the constitution under which he 


declared himself willing that Prussia 
should be governed. The monarchical 
authority, as might be expected, was re- 
tained in a very large measure, but there 
was to be a national parliament.of two 
houses, and the make-up of the lower of 
these was put on a fairly democratic 
basis. 

One entirely unexpected feature of the 
Revolution of 1848 in Germany was the 
rather melodramatic avowal by Frederick 
William that the people could not go 
farther than he in promoting the cause of 
German national unity and that he would 
himself assume the leadership of the agi- 
tation for that great end. Very little was 
done by the king to fulfill this promise, 
but his attitude had a good deal of in- 
fluence in the way of strengthening the 
idea that if there ever was to be a real 
German nation Prussia should be its head 
and Prussia should assume the leadership 
in the movement for union. Herein lay 
the greatest of all obstacles to the cause 
of German nationality, for Austria was 
almost if not quite as powerful as Prussia 
and was just as determined as was the 
latter state to hold the place of suprem- 
acy in any German nation which might 
be brought into existence. Austria and 
Prussia were, in truth, irreconcilable, and 
it would have been far better for all con- 
cerned if this fact had been recognized 
and acted upon at the beginning instead 
of in the heat of passion following bitter 
war. Prussia was Protestant, Austria 
was predominantly Catholic. Prussia was 
almost entirely German, Austria was very 
largely non-German. There was every- 
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thing to keep them apart and nothing to 
unite them. Politically, religiously, and 
racially they were natural enemies, and 
experience was to show that no nation 
could be built up to include them both. 

In 1861 William I became king of 
Prussia and in 1862 Otto von Bismarck- 
Schonhausen was made head of the Prus- 





WILLIAM I 
Emperor of Germany 1871-1888. 


sian cabinet. The building of the present 
German nation was almost entirely the 
work of these two men. Both had a 
horror of socialism and republicanism and 
a contempt for constitutional government, 
and both cherished firmly the ideal of 
German unity under Prussian leadership. 
Obviously the realization of this ideal 
would involve enormous expenditures, for 
it was more than probable that a resort 
would have to be had to war. Hence from 
the outset the Prussian parliament, seeing 
nothirg but the prospect of taxation, gave 
the project of the king and minister little 
or no support. This, however, did not 
greatly interfere with the government’s 
plans, for William, upon the advice of 
Bismarck, simply ignored the parliament’s 
attitude and raised the necessary money 
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arbitrarily. Only by a policy of blood 
and iron, declared Bismarck, could 


the regeneration of Germany be ac- 
complished ; and the history of the next 
ten years was abundantly to substantiate 
the view. 

The story of these ten years is alto- 
gether too lengthy to be rehearsed here. 
We must content ourselves with a bare 
enumeration of the important movements 
and events which led to the final estab- 
lishment of German unity in 1871. These 
are as follows: (1) the war with Den- 
mark in 1864 regarding the Schleswig- 
Holstein question; (2) Bismarck’s de- 
termination to force Austria into a war 
over the division of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein spoils, and so attain his great end 
of excluding her from German affairs ; 
(3) the Six Weeks’ War with Austria 
in the summer of 1866 and the great 
Prussian victory at Sadowa; (4) the 
peace of Prague, August 23, 1866, by 
which Austria was forced out of German 
affairs altogether ; (5) the formal dissolu- 
tion, in 1866, of the German confederation 
formed by the reactionary powers at 
Vienna in 1814; (6) the creation of the 
North German Federation—a true federal 
state with the King of Prussia as presi- 
dent and with a bicameral legislature 
whose lower house was elected by uni- 
versal suffrage ; (7) the admission of the 
South German states (Bavaria, Baden, 
and Wurtemburg) to the North German 
customs union in 1867; (8) the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71, resulting in the 
utter defeat of the French; (9) the peace 
of Frankfort, May 10, 1871, in closure of 
the war ; and (10) the coronation of King 
William I, January 18, 1871, as German 
emperor. This last event occurred while 
the seige of Paris was still in progress 
and a few months later a parliament of all 
Germany ratified a constitution for the 
new German empire. 


A recent historian has passed this inter- 
esting judgment upon the moral aspects 
of the process by which Germany was 
made into a united nation: 
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' The story of the making of Germany 
shows plainly enough that the process was 
one not only of “blood and iron,” but 
also of fraud and falsehood. It is hard 
to tell the story of such gigantic and suc- 
cessful audacity and craft without ‘seem- 
ing to glorify it. It is to be remembered, 
of course, that Bismarck did not work for 
personal or low ends, nor for merely 
Prussian ends, but that he was inspired 
by a true and broad patriotism. Only 
through such a national union as he ac- 
complished could the German people ° 
reach to the better elements in modern life. 
At the same time, Bismarck’s success has 
tended, too probably, to lower the tone of 
international morality; and his policy of 
fraud and violence has left to Germany a 
legacy of burning questions which will 
grieve it long. The rule of the drill- 
sergeant and of the police officer in mod- 
ern Germany, the hostility to the empire 
felt by the Danes of Schleswig and the 
French of Alsace-Lorraine, the bitter 
jealousy between Prussia and Bavaria, 
and the immense armies of all Europe 
are among the results of his policy. It 
is too early to say that that policy is truly 
victorious. 

A few words as to the character of the 
German government as established in 
1871. The empire has the distinction of 
being the only strong federal state in 
history made up of monarchies, for of the 
twenty-five states embraced within it four 
are kingdoms (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemburg), eighteen are duchies,. 
grand-duchies, or principalities, and three 
are republics (Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Lubeck). The emperor is in theory a 
mere president of the federation and he 
gets his position ex-officio by being king 
of Prussia. Prussia is larger and stronger 
than all the other twenty-four states to- 
gether and hence the autocratic power of 
the sovereign as king of Prussia is pretty 
nearly equivalent in practice to an auto- 
cracy over the whole empire. The legal 
sovereign of the empire is really not the 
emperor at all but the Federal Council, or 
Bundesrath, a body composed of fifty-six 
delegates appointed in definite proportions 
by the sovereigns of the different states. 
The Bundesrath is not a legislative body, 
but rather an executive one, though in 
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fact it exercises much influence over legis- 
lation. It prepares almost all measures 
that come before the Reichstag and pos- 
sesses an absolute veto (as the emperor 
does not) upon all the acts of that body. 
This Reichstag is of course the national 





THE NIEDERWALD MONUMENT 


Erected near Bingen on the Rhine to commem- 
orate the triumph of Germany over France, 
and the founding of the empire. The figures 
at the corners represent the angels of war 
and of peace. 


legislature. It contains three hundred and 
ninety-seven members, elected by man- 
hood suffrage, one from each electoral 
district, for a term of five years. The 


powers of the Reichstag are far from be- ° 


ing as large as usually belongs to such a 
body. It can introduce measures but they 


are almost certain to be vetoed by~the © 


Bundesrath, which guards jealously the 
privilege of legislative initiative. It can- 
not go far in the control of even such a 
fundamental matter as taxation, for reve- 
nue measures are not passed annually but 
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when once passed become standing laws, 
to be set aside only with the consent of the 
Bundesrath. As for the ministry, it is ap- 
pointed by the emperor and its most im- 
portant member is the chancellor. It is 
responsible for its acts, but rather to the 
emperor than to the people or the legisla- 
ture, 

The German government like all others 
has its good and bad sides, It is charac- 
terized by honesty and frugality, by 
justice and an unusual regard for the 
ordinary welfare of the people. The three 
great evils of the system are paternal- 
ism, police rule, and militarism. Pater- 
nalism within certain limits is not neces- 
sarily bad, but most people feel that it is 
carried to an extreme among the Germans. 
The military tone of German government 
and society is its most pronounced feature 
—far more so than in any other country. 
Some have sought to explain it by the ex- 
posed position of Germany geographically 
among the powers of western Europe, 
but the real reason for it seems to lie 
rather in the fact that the Germany of to- 
day was made by war and violence, and 
has never been able to shake herself free 
from the blood and iron ideal. Consti- 
tutional government in Germany is sadly 
marred by the lack of power in the courts 
to declare an unconstitutional law void. 
The consequence is that trial by jury, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the liberty of holding public meetings 
exist in no such clearly established man- 
ner as in England or the United States. 
There are scores of things which a person 
may do with impunity in our own country 
which he would be promptly imprisoned 
for doing in Germany. Should one dare 
go to a harmless church festival or picnic, 
for instance, without notifying the police 
he would subject himseif to arrest and 
fine. 

The political parties of Germany are 
numerous and rather complicated. The 
most important are: (1) the Conserva- 
tives, in two branches, which represent in 
the main the interests of the privileged 
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classes and together have seventy-two 
seats in the Reichstag; (2) the Center 
which assumes to represent exclusively 
the Catholics and controls one hundred 
and two seats in the Reichstag—more 
than any other party; (3) the National 
Liberals who are supposed to champion 
the cause of the manufacturing classes 
and have at present fifty-one seats; (4) 
the Radicals, in three factions, favoring 
a purely parliamentary government like 
that of England and together possessing 
now but thirty-six seats; and (5) the So- 
cialists, whose history and creed we must 
now examine, and who have a total of 
eighty-one representatives in the Reich- 
stag. 

It was not until after the revolution of 
1848 that the socialistic agitation played 
any important part in German affairs. 
The founder of German Socialism was 
Karl Marx who was born at Treves in 
1818, educated at Jena, Bonn, and Berlin, 
and who died only a little over twenty 
years ago. Marx was a man of brilliant 





GENERAL VON MOLTKE 


Organizer and chief strategist of the German 
army in the Franco-Prussian War. 


intellect and though his theories have 
failed to secure the concurrence of the 
majority of economists their original and 
profound character has always made them 





PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK 


Chancellor and adviser to Emperor William I 
and chief exponent of the “blood and iron” 
policy which resulted in German unity. 

important factors in economic discussion, 
Briefly stated the ideal of Marx was what 
is known as collectivism, “In savagery,” 
he declared, “each one produces separately 
for himself; in our recent civilization the 
many produce mainly for the few; in a 
more perfect state all will produce col- 
lectively for all.” The views of Marx 
were received with favor by many Ger- 
man laboring men, and by students in the 
universities, and from 1848 on there may 
be said to have been a definite German 
socialist movement. 

The- causes for the movement were 
partly political and partly economic. The 
philosophical impetus was given by such 
men as Fichte and Hegel, the political by 
the campaign for national and constitu- 
tional government, and the economic by 
the effort to abolish serfdom and to better 
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the condition of the laboring masses. It 
was not until manhood suffrage was in- 
troduced in the elections for the first 
Reichstag of the North German Confeder- 
ation, in 1867, that the Socialists gained 





FERDINAND LASSALLE 


A leader in the Social Democratic movement 

in Germany. He was killed in a duel in 1864. 
their first opening in politics. There were 
eight socialists in this first Reichstag 
but as they bitterly opposed the war with 
France in 1870 on the ground that Alsace- 
Lorraine was being seized against the will 
of its inhabitants, they were roundly de- 
spised and lost such influence as they might 
otherwise have had. In the first Reich- 
stag of the new empire (1871) the party 
had only two representatives, though by 
1874 the number had increased to nine, 
and by 1877 to twelve. 

The present organization of the Ger- 
man Socialists, or the German Social 
Democracy, dates from the Congress of 
Gotha, held in May, 1875. This congress 
was due primarily to the desire of two 
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rival factions, the followers of Marx and 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, to harmonize their 
efforts in the face of the persecution 
which Bismarck was beginning to visit 
upon the Socialists. The congress brought 
together a hundred and twenty-five dele- 
gates, representing more than twenty-five 
thousand members, and its purposes were 
achieved with entire success. Two years 
later the Socialists cast over half a million 
votes. Bismarck was fairly frightened 
at the outlook and put forth every effort 
to crush the movement before it should 
get beyond his control. Twice he at- 
tempted to force a law through the Reich- 
stag which would break up socialistic or- 
ganizations and render their members 
liable to punishment, but sentiment 
against such legislation was too strong. 
In 1877 and 1878, however, two attempts 
were made upon the life of the emperor 
by fanatics, and these gave Bismarck just 
the opportunity he wanted. The would- 
be assassins may or may not have been 
socialists but there is no evidence what- 
ever that their action had the sanction 
of the Social Democratic party. The 
party was then, as it is now, committed 
definitely to a policy of peaceable political 
methods and not to violence. Neverthe- 
less Bismarck made it appear that the 
Socialists were directly responsible for 
the attacks on the emperor and succeeded 
in arousing strong popular opposition to 
them. While the excitement was tense 
he dissolved the Reichstag and secured 
the election of a legislative body which 
was absolutely subservient to his will. 
Vigorous legislation was then begun 
against the “Red Spectre.” “What is 
wanted,” declared the chancellor to the 
new Reichstag, “is a special enactment 
which shall subject the right of associa- 
tion and public meeting, the freedom of 
the press, and the following of particular 
trades, as well as the liberty of removal 
from one place to another, to such limita- 
tions as shall exclusively operate against 
the dangerous aims of Social Democ- 
racy.” 
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The laws which resulted were of the 
most stringent character. All Social- 
Democratic, Socialist, or Communistic so- 
cieties were expressly prohibited; labor 
organizations were to be under close 
police supervision ; all Socialist meetings 
were forbidden, all Socialist newspapers 
were suppressed and their property con- 
fiscated or destroyed; the circulation or 
possession of Socialist literature was made 


a crime, and all attempts to propagate . 


Socialist doctrine in any manner were 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. It 
was even provided that the government 
might proclaim a “minor state of siege” 
over any district and practically establish 
martial law in order to handle the 
Socialist problem. This was actually 
done in Berlin and other large cities and 
thousands of Socialists were imprisoned 
and other thousands exiled, many of the 
latter coming to America where they were 
active in founding the Socialist movement 
of the past quarter century in our own 
country. 

The Socialists, perceiving the intense 
earnestness of the government, decided 
that to offer resistance would be foolish 
and only to invite extermination; hence 
they determined upon the policy of .ap- 
pearing to yield to the inevitable and of 
keeping up their agitation only under the 
surface. In this policy they were remark- 
ably successful, for even the vigilant gov- 
ernment press was for a long time de- 
ceived and loudly proclaimed that Social- 
ism in Germany was forever dead. The 
fact, however, was far otherwise, for even 
in the hour of Bismarck’s greatest ap- 
parent triumph the Socialist propaganda 
was being pushed vigorously in every 
corner of the empire. A paper known as 
the Social Democrat, published in Switz- 
erland, was made the official organ of the 
party. It reached a circulation in Ger- 
many of eight thousand copies, each of 
which was passed from hand to hand and 
read covertly so as to avoid detection by 
the government officials. A compact or- 
ganization was effected, a treasury was 
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established and kept well-filled, and with 
a good deal of truth the Socialists of to- 
day declare that their present superb or- 
ganization is due in no small degree to the 
persecution that they underwent in 1877 
and for some years thereafter at the hand 
of the Iron Chancellor. For a very short 





KARL MARX 
The founder of German Socialism. 


time only was there a falling off in the 
Socialist vote. By 1887 this vote was 
over three-quarters of a million, and in 
1890 it was almost a million and a half. 
Manifestly the repressive laws had com- 
pletely failed and they were simply al- 
lowed to expire without renewal. Sinte 
1890 the increase of the Socialist vote has 
been phenomenally rapid and in the elec- 
tions of 1903, out of a total of nine and a 
half millions of votes, divided among 
twelve parties, the Socialists cast consid- 
erably more than three millions, or nearly 
a third. This was a far larger vote than 
that cast by any other one party. The 
number of Socialist representatives in the 
Reichstag is small in proportion to the 
popular vote because of the unjust ap- 
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portionment of electoral districts. On ac- 
count of the fear of Socialist domination 
the government has not allowed the dis- 
tribution of representatives to be changed 
since the establishment of the empire. The 





WILLIAM II 


Emperor of Germany. 


constitution provides for electoral districts 
of a hundred thousand people each, and 
if this were put into effect the Social 
Democrats would have in the Reichstag, 
not eighty-one delegates, but a hundred 
and thirty, and the €enter, or Catholic 
party, would have about seventy-five in- 
stead of one hundred and two. The So- 
cialists were the only party that made any 
gains whatever in the elections of 1903. 

The organization of the German Social 
Democracy is interesting because it involves 
the employment of many principles which 
the Socialists would like to see applied to 
the state. The supreme governing body 
of the party is a congress composed of six 
delegates from each electoral district, the 
socialist members of the Reichstag, and 
the members of the executive committee 
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of the party. This congress has the power 
to regulate the organization of the party 
and to take action upon all propositions 
submitted to it by the party members. The 
chief local officer of the party is the Ver- 
trauensman or “trusted man,” who is 
elected by a mass-meeting of the party 
members in his locality and who is respon- 
sible for the success of the district organi- 
zation, for carrying on the propaganda, 
and for collecting dues from the members. 
In the cities the Socialists have enlisted 
the wage-earners almost in a body, though 
they have thus far made little progress 
among the country laborers, except re- 
cently in Saxony. 

We must now take a glance at the de- 
mands made by the Socialists of the pres- 
ent day, for it is in these that we find 
best reflected the social conditions in Ger- 
many which there is the largest desire to 
change. The program of the German 
Socialists is different from that of Social- 
ists in other countries only in so far as 
German conditions are peculiar. Ger- 
many is the classic land of socialism and 
to a large degree the socialism of other 
countries today is really a German pro- 
duct. If one wishes to get at the root of 
the Socialist position in Germany he must 
study the Erfurter Program, adopted 
October 20, 1891—a document which has 
served as a model upon which the plat- 
form of the Socialist parties of all coun- 
tries, including the United States, have 
been constructed. The fundamental prin- 
ciples here laid down are as follows: 

Nothing but the conversion of capitalist 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction—the earth and its fruits, mines 
and quarries, raw material, tools and ma- 
chines, means of exchange—into social 
ownership, and the substitution of Social- 
ist production, carried on by and for so- 
ciety in the place of the present production 
of commodities of exchange, can effect 
such a revolution that, instead of the 
large industries and the steadily growing 
capacities of common production being, 
as hitherto, a source of misery and op- 
pression to the classes whom they have 
despoiled, they may become a source of 
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the highest well-being and of perfect har- 
mony. The German Social Democrats 
are not, therefore, fighting for new class 
privileges and rights, but for the aboli- 
tion of class government, and even of 
classes themselves, and for universal 
equality in rights and duties, without dis- 
tinction of sex or rank. Holding these 
views, they are not merely fighting 
against the exploitation and oppression of 
the wage-earners in the existing social 
order, but against every kind of exploita- 
tion and oppression, whether directed 
against class, party, sex, or race. 


More specific demands of the German 
Social Democrats may be enumerated 
thus: 


I. Universal, equal, and direct suf- 
frage by ballot in all elections for all sub- 
jects of the empire over twenty years of 
age, without distinction of sex; propor- 
tional representation, biennial elections to 
the Reichstag; payment of representa- 
tives. 

2. Direct legislation by the people 
through the use of the right of initiative 
and of veto; self-government by the peo- 
ple in empire, state, province, and com- 
mune ; an annual vote of taxes. 

3. Universal military education; sub- 
stitution of a militia for a standing army ; 
decision of questions of peace and war by 
the Reichstag ; decision of all international 
disputes by arbitration. 

4. Abolition of all laws that restrict 
freedom of speech and the right of public 
assembly. 

5. Abolition of all laws that put 
women, whether in a private or public 
capacity, at a disadvantage as compared 
with men. 

6. Declaration that religion is a pri- 
vate matter; abolition of all expenditure 
of public funds for ecclesiastical purposes. 

7.. Secularization of education; com- 
pulsory attendance at public schools ; free 
education, free supply of educational ap- 
paratus, and free maintenance of children 
in schools and of such students in higher 
institutions as prove themselves fitted for 
higher education. 

8. Free administration of the law by 
judges elected by the people ; compensa- 
tion to persons unjustly accused, im- 
prisoned, or condemned; abolition of 
capital punishment. 

g. Income, property, and inheritance 
taxes to meet all public expenses that are 
to be met by taxation ; abolition of all in- 
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direct taxation, customs duties, and other 
measures which sacrifice the interests of 
the people at large to those of the small 
minority. 

10. A national system of protection 
of labor on the basis of a working day of 
not more than eight hours, the prohibition 





FERDINAND AUGUST BEBEL 

One of the leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party in Germany today. 
of the employment of children under four- 
teen years of age, and the prohibition of 
night work, except where absolutely 
necessary; supervision of all industrial 
establishments and regulation of the con- 
ditions of labor by government depart- 
ments and bureaus; confirmation of the 
rights of laboring men to form organiza- 
tions. 

In the campaign of 1903 the program 
of the Socialists was summed up briefly 
in these words: “Our goal is the bringing 
in of the Socialist state and a social order 
founded upon social property in the means 
of labor with the duty of labor for all its 
members, and the creation of a political 
and social condition in which truth, jus- 
tice, equality, and welfare of all 
will be the guiding motive of all acts.” 

The Socialists of Germany are not an- 
archists ; they believe in the rule of law 
and order. They are not communists ; 
they believe ifi the retention of private 
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property under proper limits. They are 
not violent revolutionists ; they believe in 
employing only peaceful methods of agi- 
tation and reform. The party is certainly 
not lacking in definiteness of purpose. Its 
basis for organization is very real and its 
comprehensiveness and essential reason- 
ableness tend to attract to it the discon- 
tented of all classes and creeds. Thous- 
ands of men now vote the Socialist ticket, 
not especially because they believe in the 
industrial system favored by the Social- 
ists, but because they cherish the ideals of 
liberalism which the Socialists embody in 
their programs. The future of Socialism 
in Germany is a subject upon which 
opinion today widely differs. The trend 
at present is certainly very strongly in the 


direction of further increase in numbers 


and influence, but it may well be as the 
Kaiser recently intimated, that with con- 
tinued growth the Socialists will gradually 
tone down into a moderate labor and re- 
form party and so become a more openly 
acknowledged, and perhaps also more use- 
ful, factor in the state. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. The movement for German unity. 
1. Beginning of the Napoleonic era. 
2. The period 1815-1848. 
3. The effects of the revolution of 1848. 
4. Project of William I and Bismarck. 
a. Parliamentary opposition. 
b. The policy of “blood and iron.’ 
The events of the decade 1861- >. 
II. The character of the German government. 
Federal nature of the empire. 
The emperor’s position. 
The functions of the Bundesrath. 
The functions of the Reichstag. 
Evils of existing system. 
Political parties. 
The rise of German socialism. 
Karl Marx, the founder. 
1867—entrance of Socialists into poli- 
tics. 
1875—the congress of Gotha. 
Bismarck’s efforts to suppress the So- 
cialists. 
The period of open persecution. 
Methods of the Socialist propaganda. 
Numerical growth of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. 
IV. German Socialism today. 
1. Organization of the party. 
2. The Socialist program. 
a. The Erfurter platform. 
b. Political demands. 
c. Educational and religious demands. 
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d. Industrial demands. 
3. Problem of the future of Socialism. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Who was the first great champion of 
the German unity? 2. When did Bismarck 
become prominent in German politics? 3. Con- 
trast Prussia and Austria at this time. 4. What 
were William I’s and Bismarck’s ideals for 
Germany? 5. Enumerate the main steps in the 
direction of German unity between 1861 and 
1871. 6. What is the Bundesrath and what 
power has it? 7. Describe the composition 
and powers of the Reichstag. 8. How does the 
German emperor get his position? 9. What 
are the five leading German political parties? 
10. What is the first important name in the 
history of German socialism? 11 Describe 
Bismarck’s attitude toward socialism. 12. What 
was meant by the policy of “blood and iron?” 
13. How did the Socialists meet Bismarck’s 
opposition? 14. What was the size and rela- 
tive importance of the Socialist vote in 1903? 
15. What document gives us the demands of 
the German Socialists? 16. What political 
changes would the Socialists make in Ger- 
many? 17. What industrial changes do the 
Socialists favor? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. When and where was William I 
crowned German emperor? 2. Name the 
rulers of Germany under the united empire. 3. 
Name two prominent leaders of the German 
socialists in modern times. 4. What is meant 
by “state socialism?” 5. Name six important 
issues in German politics today. 
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Berlin I 


By Otto Heller, Ph. D. 


Professor in Washington University, St. Louis. 


ITHIN the past year it 
\ } \ / was very frequently re- 
marked by those who 


lingered in astonished admiration be- 
fore Germany’s magnificent exhibits 
at the World’s Fair, that these ex- 
hibits would effectually open the eyes 
of Americans to the achievements of 
the Germans and correct many prevailing 
errors of judgment regarding that most 
progressive people of the European con- 
tinent. But far more imposing than those 
exhibits, culled though they were to rep- 
resent the highest demonstrable attain- 
ments in every branch of national activity, 
is the great permanent exhibit of modern 
Germany, the imperial city of Berlin. 

It is indicative of the communal stand- 
ards of the Prussian populace that the 
people of Berlin never stand back in self- 
satisfaction to admire their capital as the 
acme of municipal perfection; that on 
the contrary, they are always looking for 
improvement and, consequently, maintain 
a critical attitude themselves and are very 
slow to resent tactful suggestions from 
foreigners. To the stranger, especially if 


he come from America, the city seems so 
finished and complete, so filled with 
beauties and wonders of all sorts, that 
any length of time seems all too short for 
a thorough appreciation. The present 
article can make but a cursory mention 
of a few of the many objects which will 
claim the traveler’s legitimate interest. 

Berlin, second in size and first in in- 
dustrial importance among the large cities 
on the continent of Europe, lies in an 
unpromising plain on both sides of the 
river Spree. From the dead level of its 
territory there rises in the southern part 
of the city a solitary unexpected little hill, 
not more than one hundred feet in height. 
It is called the Kreuzberg (Mountain of 
the Cross) and was made with the earth 
dug out at the time the water system was 
installed. The Kreuzberg is covered with 
an attractive park, adorned with an arti- 
ficial waterfall, with statues and flowers, 
and thus serves as a constant reminder 
to natives and strangers that a useful 
and esthetic end may be accomplished by 
forethought in the disposition of seem- 
ingly useless material. 


This is the eighth of a series of nine articles entitled “A Reading Journey in Belgium and 


Germany.” 

follows: 

The Beigium of Charles the Bold and Philip IT, 
by Clare de Graffenried (September). 

Twentieth Century Belgium, by Clare de Graf- 
fenried (October). 

Hanover, Hildesheim, Brunswick, by Clara M. 
Stearns (November). 


Munich: The City on the Isar, by N. Hudson 
Moore (December). 


The complete list in THE CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, 1s as 


Hamburg, Kiel and Liibeck, by Wolf von 
Schierbrand (January). 


Town and Country Byways, by Clara M. 
Stearns (February). 

Weimar, by Prof. Robert W. Deering (March). 

Berlin I, by Professor Otto Heller (April). 

Berlin II, by Professor Otto Heller (May). 
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Berlin is probably the best lighted and 
cleanest city in the world, and its ad- 
mirable police system gives a secure feel- 
ing of protection most restful to an in- 
habitant of one of our own large cities 
where holdups, burglaries, and other out- 
rages are still every day occurrences. The 
policemen of Berlin do not “patrol beats,” 
they are stationed at the crossings, at 
intervals of, at most, two city blocks. The 
police are on foot in the residence or less 
crowded districts and are mounted on 
horseback in those regions where crowds 
habitually congregate. If any one for 
any reason desires to appeal to authority, 
there is no chasing up one street and 
down another on a vain hunt for an 
elusive policeman, at the time safely en- 
sconced in some sheltering saloon. In 
Berlin,by the way,there are no“saloons,” 
in the American sense of the word. All 
restaurants and cafés serve wine and beer, 
but drinking at other than meal times is 
not as common as here, and the use of 
strong alcoholic liquors far more limited, 
which partially explains the fact that one 
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very rarely sees an intoxicated person in 
the streets. 

Another admirably managed depart- 
ment of the public service is the letter 
post. Hundreds of branch offices make 
it easy to get stamps of all kinds; mail 
is delivered at nearly every hour during 
the day in the residence districts, as well 
as business centers. The money order 
department is so organized that the person 
to whom the money is sent receives the 
actual cash counted out on his table by the 
postman, so that there need be no time 
lost, as here, by a trip to the main post- 
office and the bothersome identification of 
the addressee. The pneumatic Rohrpost 
expedites letters practically at the speed 
of a telegram. The handling of packages 
is a separate branch of the mail service, 
and, as a special detachment of the car- 
rier-force is assigned to deliver packages, 
greater latitude can be given as to weight, 
size, and contents than can be permitted in 
this country, where one poor letter-carrier 
is weighted down with any and all letters; 
papers, and packages destined for his 








































route; which system, at holiday time, 
turns our postmen into veritable pack- 
horses. 

There is published daily in Berlin a 
small newspaper called the Fremdenblatt 
(Stranger’s Sheet). This will be found 
of great use to tourists, for it gives a 
list of galleries, museums, theaters and 
concerts, exhibitions, in fact sights and 
opportunities of all sorts that are of in- 
terest to the visitor. Here, too, one finds 
the hours and price of admission and all 
other necessary data. The Fremdenblatt 
is even more reliable than the indispen- 
sable “Baedeker” because it is more fre- 
quently revised. 

In this connection a word should be 
said about the newspapers of Berlin. 
There are a great many of them, repre- 
senting an almost endless variety of politi- 
cal opinion, literary, artistic, and social in- 
terest. Some of the most important of 
these appear several times a day and 
maintain a public bulletin room where the 
passer-by may enter and from his com- 
fortable seat watch the quick succession 
of news-items.as they are thrown on the 
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screen. The Berlin newspapers are ex- 
ceptionally well informed and free from 
sensationalism. Headlines never exceed 
the limits of modesty. No paper makes 
a special feature of crime and scandal, 
criminal court notices and the like. There 
is observed a scrupulous avoidance of 
anything that might act on the minds of 
the vicious as a hypnotic suggestion to go 
and do likewise. 

Any large city with an endless stream 
of tourists pouring through it is bound 
to be amply supplied with hotels of all 
sizes and kinds. Berlin is no exception. 
In selecting a hotel the traveler can fairly 
trust the list submitted by his “Baedeker.” 
A hotel zweiten Ranges (of the second 
class) will satisfy the greater number of 
travelers in respect to price, comfort, and 
cleanliness. Women traveling by them- 
selves cannot do better than to stop at the 
Hospice of the City Mission (Hospiz der 
Berliner Stadtmission) which splendidly 
managed hotel is run for the financial 
benefit of the City Mission. For those 
who prefer more seclusion than a hotel 
affords, there are several excellent board- 
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THE SIEGESALLEE (AVENUE OF VICTORY), BERLIN 





Given by the present Emperor, William II, t> his people. 


ing houses called Pensions. If neither of 
these arrangements strikes the fancy of 
the visitor, and if, being somewhat familiar 
with the language, he desires to become 
more familiar with the customs of the 
people and do as the natives do, he can 
take a furnished room in any chosen 
neighborhood—by preference in the west- 
ern part of the city—have his breakfast 
served there, go to a restaurant for din- 
ner, and choose between several schemes 
for his evening meal. There are through- 
out the city so-called Delicatessenhand- 
lungen, shops where are displayed for 
sale, in the most tempting array, cold 
roasts of all kinds, salads, small glass 
dishes with meats in aspic, with an end- 
less variety of cheese and sausages. 
In Germany gentle-folk are not ex- 
pected to carry bundles of any kind, and 
if the stranger desires to follow this un- 
written law he gives his orders to the 
house-servant who presently retfirns with 
an appetizing array of meat, rolls, butter, 
cakes, etc.—for almost all over Europe 
it is possible for one to buy just the 
amount of anything that one wishes for 
immediate use; one is not compelled to 





buy a dozen eggs if one wants to eat two 
eggs, or a pound of butter when one 
wants enough to spread on a couple of 
pieces of bread. The markets even carry 
the scheme so far as to sell to one cus- 
tomer the breast of a turkey, goose, or 
other bird, to another the wings, and so 
on, the inferior cuts selling very cheap 
of course. This arrangement must be 
particularly acceptable not only to the 
tourist but also to the poor of the city, 
who have no accommodations for the care 
of “left-overs” and who would otherwise 
be forced often to waste .food as we con- 
stantly hear is being done by our own 
poor. 

Certain businesses are divided in Ger- 
many in a way quite unusual with us. 
For example, in a bakery one finds breads 
and rolls of various kinds, but cakes and 
sweets are a separate branch of the trade, 
and are found in special confectioners’ 
shops. It is customary in many families 
to have the bread and cakes mixed at 
home and then taken to the bakery or con- 
fectionery for baking. One frequently 
sees on the street in Berlin a maid-servant 
hurrying along with a large cake all ready 
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to be popped into the oven. Then again, 
no apothecary’s shop is a general store 
as is invariably the rule here. It is a place 
where prescriptions are compounded and 
medicaments sold. No cigars, candy, soda- 
water, soap, perfumery, etc., are to be 
had over its counters; each of these com- 
modities must be purchased in a special 
shop that deals in cigars, or in candy, 
etc., and in nothing else. All business is 
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thus differentiated in Germany, though 
of late large and gaudy department stores 
after the American pattern, have been 
introduced also. If, however, the visitor 
gets too homesick for a drug store such 
as he is used to at home, Berlin can ac- 
commodate him, for on Potsdamerstrasse 
is a real American drug store with its 
many more than “fifty-seven varieties” of 
wares. : 

The shops are many and 
varied, and the shop-windows are 
often so artistically and beauti- 
fully arranged that it is hard not 
to spend too much time admiring 
them. If you would purchase as 
well as admire you can be sure 
of finding first class goods in any 
shop bearing the title Hoflieferant 
(purveyor to the court). 

No street and no scene in 
Berlin is marred by the hide- & 
ous bill-board, one of the 
banes of this country. Of 
course musical and_ theatrical 


he who runs may read, and so at 
many corners and various other places, 
you find the so-called Litfassdéulen, 
cylindrical structures rather attractive 
than otherwise in their gay covering of 
variegated announcements. And there 
are plenty such, for Berlin has twenty- 
five regular theaters, and, in addition, its 
daily program of musical treats is almost 
without a limit. — 

Of the many playhouses a considerable 
proportion cultivate the classical -. and seri- 
ous modern drama, loyal to the German 
tradition which regards the theater, to use 
the words of Schiller, as a “moralische 
Anstalt;”’ i. e., an institute for moral dis- 
cipline. The masterpieces of Schiller, 
Goethe, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, but 
also those of the great English, French, 
and Spanish dramatists, nay even the im- 
perishable works of the great triad of 
Greek tragedians, are standing features of 
these theaters; notably rich is the reper- 
tory in Shakespearian plays. The Konig- 
liches Schauspielhaus (Royal Playhouse) 
is primarily devoted to the classics, and 
next to them to the moderns of the clas- 
sicist school ; against the modern natural- 
ists, like Hauptmann, and against plays 
of pronounced social type, like those of 
Sudermann, the doors are conservatively 
barred. It is perhaps worthy of mention 
that the legitimate stage has the approval 
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performances must be announced ‘The cylindrical structure in the foreground is one of the 
Litfassaulen upon which theatrical announcements are 


in some convenient way that posted, 
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of the established church and that the 
clergy are frequent visitors to the Royal 
Playhouse. The true sanctum of contem- 
porary dramatism is the Deutsche Thea- 
ter (German Theater), the rallying 
ground of the foremost exponents of 
realistic acting. The Lessing, Berliner, 
Neue, and Kleine theaters are likewise 
modern in their tendency, while the two 
Schiller theaters, situated in two of the 
most densely populated districts, have a 
distinctive educational aim, in that they 
provide high class dramatic entertainment 
at, or, in fact, below the actual cost of 
production. 

Berlin has now three regular opera 
houses, so that the music-lover may, in 
the course of a season, become acquainted 
with the greater number of the best seri- 
ous operas. In addition there is hardly 
ever an evening when you cannot hear a 
concert of the highest order ; indeed, dur- 
ing the winter so rich is the musical of- 
fering prepared for each evening that it 
requires no little self-denial to decide 
which delight one shall enjoy; a sym- 
phony concert directed by Nikisch, Mottl, 
or Weingartner,a more popular program 


rendered under some nearly as famous 
leader, a military band concert, or one of 
a large assortment of vocal and instru- 
mental artists’ recitals. 

Scores of young musicians, struggling 
for recognition, have learned that their 
reception by a critical Berlin audience is 
an almost final test of their ability, and 
that a success in Berlin is a sufficient 
boom to start with éclat their career in any 
other city. Consequently these embry- 
onic virtuosi pay large sums for the rental 
of some popular recital hall and engage 
some wellknown artist, or even part of 
an orchestra to fill out the program, so 
as to keep the audience in a kindly frame 
of mind favorable to their own efforts. 
For a Berlin audience is nothing if not 
critical when listening to a musical or 
theatrical performance, and it is intelli- 
gently critical, too, in the highest degree. 
No clap-trap device, no cheap reference 
to some fetish of the popular mind arouses 
it to enthusiasm, and no stage setting 
however beautiful and natural brings out 
wild applause as it does on our stage 
even when there is no human soul in 
sight to acknowledge it. 
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The tourist who would keep himself 
informed .on the bewilderingly numerous 
musical treats can best do so by an occa- 
sional inspection of the bulletins which 
line the entrance of the 
office of Bote und Bock, 
No. 37 Leipzigerstrasse, 
where tickets for any con- 
cert may be had in ad- 
vance. In Berlin it is well 
to act promptly in mak- 
ing the selection and pur- 
chase of tickets, as even 
the largest concert hall, 
the Philharmonie, is al- 
most regularly sold out. 

It is generally ad- 
mitted that the best 
points from which to get 
a bird’s-eye view of Ber- 
lin are the tower of the 
Rathaus, near the palace, — 
and the gallery around , 
the top of the Column of 
Victory which stands 
outside the Brandenburg 
Gate in the K6nigplatz. 
This column was erected | 
to commemorate the vic- | 
tories of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and in the 
flutings half way up are 
arranged three tiers 
of gilded cannon which 
have been captured at 
various times from the 
enemy. 

But a short distance from this monu- 
ment is the magnificent Reichstagsge- 
baude (Hall of the Imperial Diet), the 
finest modern building in Berlin. Before 
it stands Begas’ statue of Bismarck (un- 
veiled in the summer of 1901), a fitting 
memorial in bronze to the Iron Chancellor. 
Other famous monuments of Berlin are 
Schliiter’s equestrian statue of the Great 
Elector, on the Lange Briicke (the Long 
Bridge south of the Royal Palace), con- 
sidered by many the finest monument in 
Berlin, and interesting, too, because it is 





the first large bronze that was success- 
fully cast; the statue of Frederick the 
Great by Rauch (Unter den Linden oppo- 
site the Palace of Emperor William I), 
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and the quite barbarically splendid na- 
tional monument erected to William I. 
This gorgeous memorial is very unfortu- 
nately placed, being almost crowded in 
between the Royal Palace and the great 
warehouses which practically form the 
background for the monument in spite of 
the large peristyle erected to prevent this 
very effect. The statue was unveiled on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the old emperor and represents him 
mounted on a horse, the bridle in the hand 
‘of a female figure typifying peace. 
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F Creat made it a public park and 
today it is a constant joy to the 
populace of Berlin, in summer 
with its shady, well-kept walks 
and drives, and in winter with its 
nymerous ponds for skating. 

The Siegesallee (Avenue of 
Victory) in the Tiergarten is the 
gift of the present emperor to the 
people. It is a broad drive lined 
on both sides with heroic marble 
statues of all the rulers of the 
Brandenburg land. Back of 
each monarch on_ semi-circular 
marble benches are busts of the 
two greatest men of each reign. 
It is rather startling to the Ameri- 
can mind that a monarch like 
Frederick William IV should be 
honored with a full length statue, 
while such a man as Alexander von 
Humboldt must be content with a 
modest bust because he was 
not born to the purple. The 
streets bordering the Tiergarten 
form the second most fashion- 

The great public park of Berlin, the able and very most beautiful residence 
beautiful Tiergarten, was formerly a quarter of Berlin. The houses here are 
game preserve, the private property of detached villas set in lovely gardens, per- 
the house of Hohenzollern. Frederick the fect little parks, while on the Wilhelm- 
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strasse, the most aristocratic street, the 
surroundings are much less attractive. 

But no other single street in Berlin can 
compare in interest with Unter den Lin- 
den,: flanked as it is with well-known 
buildings and convenient 
to almost everything the 
stranger wants to see. 
This famous street starts 
on the west at the Bran- 
denburg Gate which ser - 
arates it from the Tier- 
garten. The Branden- 
burg Gate is an imitation 
of the Propylea at 
Athens. The Quadriga 
that surmounts it was 
captured by the French 
and carried to Paris in 
1807, but was brought 
back by Bliicher in 1814. 

It would be tedious to 
name here all the well- 
known buildings stand- 
almost cheek by 
jowl Unter den Linden. 
“Baedeker” and most 
other guidebooks de- 
scribe a walk along this 
street, step by step, and it 
would be impossible to 
find a cab-driver who 
could not give his fare 
all information regarding 
the present and past of 
these buildings. There- 
fore we shall only refer 
here to such as are most 
interesting and important. 
Back of the palace of Emperor William I 
stands the Royal Library. The build- 
ing itself though dignified is not remark- 
able; most interesting, however, are its 
contents, for here we find, among other 
treasures, the manuscript of Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, Gutenberg’s Bible 
on parchment, and Melanchthon’s report 
of the Diet of Worms. 

On the opposite side of Unter den 
Linden, somewhat back from the street, 
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is the University, a building begun in 
1748 and completed in 1766, a Hohen- 
zollern palace until converted to uni- 
versity purposes in 1809. Next to the 
University stands a small, low building, 


VICTORY COLUMN 


Note the three fiers of captured 
cannon. 

the Guard House. It is interesting to see 
the guard changed at noon each day, and 
here too, or in the Lustgarten (Pleasure 
Garden) near by, band concerts are fre- 
quently given. The Lustgarten is en- 
closed on three sides by important struc- 
tures; on the north is the Old Museum, on 
the east the New Cathedral, not yet en- 
tirely completed,” and on the south the 
Royal Palace, occupied by the emperor 
and his family when they are in Berlin. 
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PALACE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM I, SHO VING CORNER OF THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 







The Emperor’s study, from the window of which it was his custom to watch and salute 
the passing guard, is on the ground floor at the left. 
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ROYAL MUSEUM, BERLIN 
With view of the bridge across the Spree and the Lustgarten. 


NATIONAL GALLERY AND FRIEDRICHSBRUECKE, BERLIN 
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It is worth while to-see the interior of 
one royal residence, if only for curiosity’s 
sake, and if one has not already sated the 
natural interest of one born in a democ- 
racy for everything pertaining to royalty 


by means of a.tour through the stiff, taste-° 


less, and gorgeous rooms of some other 
royal abode, he may as well accompany 
the pompous liveried guide waiting in the 
vestibule to conduct visitors through the 
show part of the Berlin palace. But let no 
trusting soul be deceived by the printed 
notice that these guides do not take tips, 
because as a matter of fact they are in no 
wise different in this respect from their 
fellow flunkeys all over the empire. 

One should remember in Berlin, and 
in other cities too, that. it is best to pur- 
chase catalogues, programs, etc., inside 
the museum, picture gallery, or theater 
one is about to visit, as those sold outside 
by criers are apt to be out of date or in- 
correct. 

The outside of the Old Museum is of 
far greater interest to the tourist than the 
inside. This beautiful building is ap- 
proached by a wide flight of stone steps 
adorned with splendid statuary, and its 
stately portico is rendered yet more at- 
tractive by elaborate frescoes. 

The New Museum is back of the Old 
Museum and is connected with it by a 
covered gallery above the street. Kaul- 
bach’s great mural paintings in the grand 
vestibule attract more attention probably 
than anything else in the New Museum. 

Close by these two museums, separated 
from them in fact by a little park or 
garden, is the National Gallery which 
contains famous canvases by great mod- 
ern artists: Menzel, Bécklin, Lenbach, 
Liebermann,and many others, and inter- 
esting and beautiful masterpieces of 
sculpture as well. Besides these per- 
manent exhibitions there are many gal- 
leries, large and small, where loan and 
sale exhibitions are held. 

The other museums which best repay 
a visit are the Kunstgewerbe-Museum 
(Museum of Industrial Art) with its 
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partly permanent, partly varying array 
of industrial art treasures; the Museum 
fiir V6lkerkunde (Ethnographical Mu- 
seum) where, along with other interesting 
objects, one may see the relics found by 
Schliemann on the site of ancient Troy, 
and the Hohenzollern Museum in the 
Palace of Montbijou, near the National 
Gallery and the Stock Exchange. The 
Exchange is a dignified and stately build- 
ing and is said to be the first stone struc- 
ture erected in Berlin. 

The Botanical Garden in Berlin was 
founded in 1679 and is one of the most 
extensive in Europe. The palm houses 
and other hot-houses are the most inter- ‘ 
esting feature. They are, however, closed 
much of the time and the garden itself 
is in no way remarkable to the eye of 
the layman. 

The Zodlogical Garden on the other 
hand is so admirable in every detail that 
it is well worth a careful inspection. The 
architecture, the landscape gardening, all 
has been so carefully planned to make 
fitting and appropriate surroundings for 
the exotic birds and beasts there housed, 
and so many and varied are the species 
represented, that we may safely say that 
Berlin has a model zodlogical garden. 

The immediate surroundings of Berlin 
are just as fascinating and just as time- 
absorbing as is the city itself. Charlotten- 
burg with its porcelain and stained glass 
factories, its palace and park and famous 
mausoleum, the Grunewald, a beautiful 
large forest, with lakes, shady walks, and 
delightful villas, and Potsdam with its 
many little gems of palaces, for genera- 
tions the summer residence of Prussian 
rulers. So popular indeed is Potsdam 
with the present emperor that he lives 
there almost the whole year. 

The foreign visitor, especially if a 
teacher, will not wish to part from the 
German capital without having looked 
somewhat into the splendidly organized 
and conducted educational system. For 
this purpose it is advisable to come forti- 
fied with some professional recommenda- 
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Where Frederick the Great entertained Voltaire. 
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tion, preferably with the stamped or sealed 
certificate of the home president or su- 
perintendent, since promiscuous or too 
frequent visiting is not favored, it being 
regarded as a disturbing factor in school 
life. On the whole, German education, 
notwithstanding American opinion to the 
contrary, is more diversified than our own. 
A good plan might be to visit some one 
school of each prominent type, beginning 
with the Kindergarten. Boys and girls 
are taught separately in the public schools. 
Those specially interested in secondary 
and higher. education should pay a visit 
to a Gymnasium, a Realschule, and a 
Realgymnasium. If time permits a Girls’ 
College (Madchengymnasium), a Normal 
School for men or one for women 
(Lehrer-, or Lehrerinnen-Seminar) should 
also be visited.* 

Admission to single lectures in the 
University is usually permitted without 
any preliminaries. Here in each depart- 
ment, some of the greatest among the 
world’s scholars may be heard lecturing 
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to student audiences numbered by the 
hundreds. More than 10,000 students are 
in attendance at the University of Berlin, 
which, it should be borne in mind, is, like 
the twenty-one other German universities, 
strictly a graduate school. In this impos- 
ing enrollment the students of engineer- 
ing and other applied sciences are not in- 


*To the scientist, the chief attraction of Char- 
lottenburg is the Imperial Physical and Tech- 
nical Institute or Reichsanstalt which illustrates 
one of the beneficent aspects of a paternal gov- 
ernment. “Here is a splendid establishment of 
buildings, set in spacious grounds, an equip- 
ment of its kind perhaps without a parallel 
anywhere in the world, having a staff of 
ninety-five professors, scientific assistants, ex- 
pert mechanicians, etc., and yet without a 
single student.” The institution is devoted to 
pure research in the realm of physics, and in 
the technical department to the perfecting of 
mechanical processes. Facilities for the most 
exact measurements make its results of the 
greatest value to scientists and progressive 
manufacturers in all parts of the world. 

Siemens, the great German inventor, gave the 
first ground for the building and the govern- 

ment, appreciating the value of such an_insti- 
tution, added its liberal support. Von Helm- 
holtz, the most distinguished scientist of his 
time, became its first president, being succeeded 
by Professor Kohlrausch who with him had 
organized the work of the institution. 
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cluded, This class of students receive 
their training in polytechnics and special 
technical schools for agriculture, for- 
estry, special industries, etc. The (gradu- 
ate) students at the Polytechnic School 
in Berlin-Charlottenburg almost equal in 
number those at the University. The 
magnificent building of that famous tech- 
nologic institution, by the way, is the 
largest extant edifice devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. 

The American contingent at all the 
German schools of the high grades, espec- 
ially the medical and science-and-arts 
(philosophic). departments of the univer- 
sities, technologic schools, academies of 
fine arts, and conservatories of music is 
remarkably large and continually in- 
creasing. A direct, though slight, contact 
with the excellent school system as it 
may be had in Berlin, because practically 
all forms and aspects of German educa- 
tion are there represented, will not fail 
to convince the intelligent observer of its 
admirable thoroughness. He will learn 





to appreciate the fact that not only is it 
the German schoolmaster to whom, as the 
saying has it, the credit for the battles of 
KG6niggratz and Sedan is due, but that the 
educational system of the Germans is 
largely responsible for their imposing, 
in some respects, unprecedented and un- 
paralleled achievements in industrial, 
commercial, and other peaceable pursuits. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What object lesson is presented by the 
Kreuzberg? 2. How do police regulations in 
Berlin contrast with ours? 3. How is the 
efficiency of the postal service shown? 4. 
What is the Fremdenblatt? 5. What is true 
of the Berlin newspapers? 6. What are some 
of the characteristic features of Berlin mar- 
kets? 7. What musical and dramatic attrac- 
tions does the city offer? 8. What are some 
of the most important buildings of Berlin? 9. 
What attractions do the suburbs of Berlin 
offer? 10. What types of schools make up 
the system of education? 


SEARCH QUESTION®S 


1. What fourteen cities in Germany have a 
population of over 200,000? 2. What is the 



























Goethebund ? 3. How did Harvard secure 
its Germanic Museum, and what is the nature 
of: the collections? 4. Who has been called 
the German Huxley and why? 5. Who is the 
present ambassador of the United States to 
Germany? 6. In what other European courts 
does the representative of the United States 
rank as “anabassador”? 
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HE student who has followed 
with diligence our studies in the 
development of music, and who 
has added to that study some thought 
about the causes that produced the various 
schools of -composers, will now be pre- 
pared to take up the subject of Romantic 
Music. Let us preface this article by say- 
ing that there has been romantic feeling 
in music from earliest times; when we 
speak of the Romanticists, however, we 
mean a school of writers that flourished 
in Germany about 1830 and that expressed 
certain phases of life in a distinct and in- 
dividual style. Although the German Ro- 
manticists were much decried in their own 
time, and were thought by many people 
to be idle dreamers—scatter-brains who 
wanted to turn the world upside down— 
they were the natural heirs of the men 
who just preceded them, and the evolution 
of their ideas was a perfectly natural 
sequence. 

It has been noted that underneath the 
intellectual life of Europe in the early 
nineteenth century lay the idea of personal 
freedom. The French Revolution had 
opened the eyes of the world to the poten- 
tialities of the mass of humanity, to the 
weakness and corruption of that small 


Member of Folk Song 


section which comprised the governing 
class, and had given to the inarticulate 
mass a voice. 

Beethoven stands as the great non- 
conformist and apostle of freedom of that 
period; his compositions made for intel- 
lectual freedom ; his voice was continually 
raised against the deadening effect of con- 
ventionality and hide-bound tradition. 
Following this period of storm and stress 
comes the time we are now engaged in 
studying. 

Let us first glance at Schumann’s early 
life and training in order to get some in- 
sight into the conditions surrounding him. 
His father was a book seller, and, in a 
small way, an author, and the family was 
a well-to-do and cultivated one. Robert 
Schumann, the youngest son, was brought 
up in an atmosphere of books, browsing 
about in his father’s shop, and attracted 
almost equally to poetry and music. He 
began composing at the age of seven, and 
was soon after an ardent admirer of 
Byron and Jean Paul Richter. After 
schooling at the Zwickau *Gymnasium, he 
matriculated at Leipzig University, and, 
in 1829, went to Hamburg to study law. 


*The name given in Gemany to schools pre- 
paratory to the universities. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF ROBERT 


His interest in music, however, increased 
steadily, and in 1830, he secured his 
mother’s consent to* withdraw from 
Heidelberg and devote himself exclusively 
to pianoforte playing and composition 
under Friedrich Wieck in Leipzig. An 
injury to his hand necessitated his giving 
up pianoforte playing, and from almost 
the beginning of his stay in Leipzig until 
1840 he devoted himself to pianoforte 
composition and to criticism. An account 
of his critical writings and of the “Davids- 
bundler” (an association of young spirits 
intent on reforming things musical in 
Germany) may be found in Mr. Hadow’s 
“Studies in Modern Music,” first series. 
The newspaper, *“Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Music,” established by Schumann and his 
friends came to occupy the most im- 
portant place in musical journalism in 
Germany. 

In 1840 Schumann married Clara 


*Schumann’s essays and criticisms in this 
paper have been published in book form under 
the title “Music and Musicians,” by Robert 
Schumann, and may be had in English trans- 
lation. See Bibliography. 





SCHUMANN IN ZWICKAU 


Wieck, daughter of his old teacher, and 
his life after that period was devoted al- 
most entirely to composition. The year 
immediately following his marriage 
brought forth his finest songs, which 
were succeeded by Symphonies, String 
Quartets, the great pianoforte Quintet, — 
Op. 44, the beautiful choral work “Das 
Paradies und die Peri,” and many other 
noble compositions. 

The neo-romantic movement, as we find 
it in Jean Paul Richter, Heine, and Schu- 
mann is a kind of protest against the old, 
didactic point of view, a hatred of ped- 
antry, a protest against conventionality 
either in manners or morals. Jean Paul 
(as Richter was commonly called) was a 
most fantastic person whose writings were 
at first merely laughed at, but finally 
made their way and proved that wisdom 
does not always pull a long face. The 
titles of some of his essays were cal- 
culated, it must be admitted, to astonish 
his readers: “Biographical Recreations 
under the Cranium of a Giantess” was 


‘ 
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one ; another was called “Selections from 
the Papers of the Devil.” Carlyle says 
of his works, in “Jean Paul Richter,” 
from “German Romance,” Vol. II: 





ROBERT SCHUMANN 
June 8, 1810—July 29, 1856. 


The first aspect of these peculiarities 
cannot prepossess us in his favor; we 
are too forcibly reminded of theatrical! 
clap-traps and literary quackery; nor on 
opening one of the works themselves is 
the case much mended. Piercing gleams 
of thought do not escape us; singular 
truths conveyed in a form as singular; 
grotesque and often truly ludicrous de- 
lineations; pathetic, magnificent, far- 
sounding passages ; all the ele- 
ments, in short, of a glorious intellect, but 
dashed together in such wild arrangement 
that their order seems the very ideal of 
confusion. His subject is Life; 
his chosen study has been Man. Few 
have known the world better, or taken 
at once a clearer and a kindlier view of its 
concerns. His very contempt, 
of which he is by no means incapable or 
sparing, is placid and tolerant; his affec- 
tion is warm, tender, comprehensive, not 
dwelling among the high places of the 
world, nor blind to its objects when found 
among the poor and lowly. . . . In 
his humor he sports with the highest and 
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lowest, he can play at bowls with the sun 
and the moon.* 


Heine, the great lyric poet of that 
period, born a Jew, denying the faith of 
his fathers to become a Christian, and 
then an entire unbeliever, finally came 
back to “the simple belief in the personal 
God of the common man,” and everywhere 
in the romantic writers we see the belief 
in the inviolability of the human soul, and 
the idea of a revolt against the rational- 
ism, the pedantry, the formalism of the 
time. With them a poor organ grinder 
was a worthy subject of a poem; a flower 
in a window-box, a parting of friends, a 
mill stream babblifg on its course—all 
humble things, all natural events and cir- 
cumstances they touched with the magic 
wand of fancy. The reader is especially 
advised to read the essay on “Schumann” 
in Hadow’s “Studies in Modern Music” 
(first series) where a discussion may be 
found of the essential characteristics of 
the Romantic School as they were ex- 
pressed by tHeine: 

“The plastic figures in antique Art,” 

*The “Life of Quintus Fixlein,” by Richter 
may be found in Carlyle’s “German Romance,” 


Vol. II, in English translation. 
+See page 204 in Mr. Hadow’s book. 
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says Heine, “are identical with the thing 
represented. The wanderings of the 
Odyssey mean nothing more than 
the wanderings of the man called 
Odysseus, the son of Laertes and 
the husband of Penelope. It is otherwise 
in Romantic Art; here the wanderings 
of the knight have an esoteric significa- 
tion; they typify, perhaps, the mazes of 
life in general. The dragon that is van- 
quished is sin; the almond tree that wafts 
its fragrance to the hero is the Trinity. 

Classical Art had to portray only 
the finite, and its form could be identical 
with an artist’s idea. Romantic Art had 
to represent, or rather to typify, the in- 
finite and the spiritual, and therefore was 
compelled to have recourse to a system of 
traditional or parabolic symbols.” So it is 
with music. The tunes in a sonata of 
Mozart are satisfied to be beautiful melo- 
dies and nothing more: no question arises 
as to their meaning or character. The 
tunes of Schumann, like the colors of 
Rossetti, are always trembling on the 
verge of symbolism. 


The expression of these ideas in the 
music of Schumann cannot, of course, be 
as easily demonstrated as in the case of 
literature. However fantastic Richter 
and Heine may be, their message is ren- 
dered tangible by the medium of language, 
whereas Schumann’s contribution to the 
Romantic Movement is, of necessity, of 
a less definite kind. But we shall be able 
to trace without difficulty certain charac- 
teristics of the new style, and the first 
selection, Schumann’s_ * “Nachstiicke,” 
Op. 23, No. 4, will serve for an illustra- 
tion of these. 

It will be well to note first that the use 
of titles such as “Nocturne,” “Romance,” 
etc., is one of the signs of the change tak- 
ing place in music. Instead of “Sonatas,” 
for the pianoforte, composers began to 
turn to shorter forms, just as, in liter- 
ature, the three volume novel began to 
give place to shorter novels and the 
short story. 

This “Nachstiicke” is a good illustra- 
tion of Schumann’s style and seems to 


*Commonly known as a Nocturne. This 
piece may be had for 20 cents. It is also pub- 
lished in the form of a roll for the pianola. 
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show us, also, that he deals with a differ- 
ent type of idea from that to be found in 
the music of his predecessors. The open- 
ing strain of this piece is a tender melody 
full of simple feeling and untouched by 
conventionality. As compared with 
Beethoven’s pianoforte pieces it is much 
less serious in its purpose; as compared 
with similar pieces of Schubert it is less 
naive. One feels, in listening to it, that 
it speaks a new message, that it is less ob- 
vious, that it somehow touches a personal 
note. With the more obvious melodies of 
the earlier composers there is an element 
of narrative that is lacking here. 


In the middle section of this piece we 
have music that reveals Schumann’s long 
studies in Bach, who was the young com- 
poser’s idol. This section of the piece is 
written in free counterpoint: i.e., the dif- 
ferent parts, or voices, enter not in strict 
order and sequence as in the Fugue, but 
irregularly and with partial chord forma- 
tions accompanying them. At the end of 
measure {(22), where the signature of 
four flats occurs, the left hand has a 
phrase of four notes which is im- 
mediately repeated in the right hand. 
In the two or three succeeding meas- 
ures this imitation may be further 
observed. At Tempo I the original | 
theme returns in somewhat curtailed 
form making the third part of the simple 
three part form we have before charac- 
terized by the formula A. B. A. The dis- 
tinction between this simple form and 
the highly developed three part Sonata 
Form in which the first movement of the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is writter 
must be kept in mind by the student. This 
distinction was plainly stated by the 
author in his article on “Haydn” in the 
November CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The Coda of this “Nachstiicke” will 
repay examination. Instead of a series 


+See article in the September and October 
numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

tNumbers in parenthesis always refer to the 
corresponding measures of the music. Students 
should number their music to correspond. 
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of more or less meaningless chords we 
find here a mysterious and beautiful pas- 
sage four measures long in which the 
melody disappears as in a soft haze or 
darkness that envelopes the scene and 
shrouds it. These final four measures 
are thoroughly Schumannesque, aid re- 
veal the poetic glamour of his style. It 
should also be noted that the adaptation 
of the idea to the pianoforte is admirable. 
The broken chords, each sustained by the 
pedal, give to the piano a much greater 
sonority and beauty of tone than was 
produced by the old method of melody 
and conventional accompaniment. 

The second piece to be studied here is 
Schumann’s *Novellette in F, Opus 21. 
This is the best known of the various 
Novellettes of Schumann, and is thorough- 
ly characteristic of him. The title is a 
somewhat vague one; Niecks says of it: 


He had found at last a proper form for 
his confidential communications,—for the 
Kreisleriana and Novelletten are a kind 
of confession. These pieces read like a 
romance, to the interest and beauty of 
which they add the truthfulness of reality. 

They are characterized by 
Schumann as “large connected romantic 
stories.” Here we have no painful for- 
cing, no oozing out of thoughts, but a full 
stream, a rich outwelling, such as is rare 
even with this master. 


The first theme of this Novellette is 
characterized by some harsh dissonances, 
as at (5), (second chord), and bears 
throughout the marks of an independent, 
assertive mind that has no fear of say- 
ing what it thinks. The whole first theme 
is notable for its brusqueness, and the ab- 
sence of that deferential attitude which 
characterized the music of the eighteenth 
century. Here, in short, not beauty, but 
individual expression is the end in view. 
The Trio, beginning at (21), voices a 
more poetic mood, and the management 
of both the theme and the accompaniment 
is excellent, the middle part being un- 

*This Novellette may be had for 35 cents. 


=> also obtainable in the form of a pianola 
roll. 
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obtrusive. At (35) and (45) character- 
istic changes of key take place; these ef- 
fects of color were foreshadowed by 
Beethoven, and Schubert is famous for 
them. Passages like these are a part of 
the general romantic tendencies of art at 
this time ; in painting we see the tendency 
towards expression. through color, and in 
literature toward a less definite, or cate- 
gorical drawing of character. The moral- 
izing, and the definite character drawing in 
Thackeray, for example, is notably in con- 
trast to the methods employed by Mere- 
dith—as a perusal of the pages of “Henry 
Esmond,” and “Diana of the Crossways” 
will show. 

The Trio theme is succeeded by a re- 
turn of the first theme, after which a sec- 
tion in free counterpoint follows (61). 
This consists of five notes only, descend- 
ing in regular sequence in imitation, and 
the whole passage is interesting in that 
it illustrates how little music may depend 
on pure melody for its effect. This brief 
sequence of five notes mounting higher 
and higher has it own message, and is 
as significant as the more lyric melody of 
the Trio; it is like an impassioned episode 
in the romantic story the composer is tell- 
ing. 

In the Finale part of this interesting 
piece Schumann employs still harsher dis- 
sonances. At (118), (120), (126), and 
(130) the harmonies become almost 
strident, and in the abrupt, forceful final 
chords we feel the same determination to 
speak frankly that characterizes all Schu- 
mann’s music. 

The last pieces of Schumann to be 
studied here are comprised in Opus 12, 
+“Fantasiestiicke (Fantasy-Pieces) for 
the Pianoforte.” The titles are as follows: 
“In the Evening,” “Soaring,” “Why,” 
“Whims,” “In the Night,” “Fable,” 
“Dream-Fancies,” “End of the Song.” 
These titles must not be taken too liter- 
ally. Schumann did not imagine a defin- 

*This set of pieces may be had for 35 cents. 


They are also obtainable in the form of pianola 
rolls, 














ite object in his mind and then try to 
invent a piece to describe it. The piece 
being composed he added the title as a 
slight indication of its meaning. The ad- 
dition of the title “seems to evince a feel- 
ing that in the composition of the piece 
alone, he had not said everything that 
struggled within him for expression.” 


In these pianoforte pieces with po- 
etic titles Schumann found a means of ex- 
pression which hovered as it were between 
pure instrumental music on the one hand 
and vocal music on the other, and thus 
received a certain indefinite and mysteri- 
ous character of its own, which may most 
justly be called romantic.* 

The first of these Fantasy-Pieces, “In 
the Evening,” seems to represent the 


mysterious beauty of twilight-time ; a soft 


*Grove’s Dictionary, “Schumann.” 
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glow pervades it, and by its rhythm and 
harmonies it creates an atmosphere 
as of the evening. The peculiarities of 
rhythm will be obvious to the student ; the 
meter (marked two-eight) is in effect a 
threefold one because of the accentuation 
of the notes of the melody progressing 
regularly in threes. 

“Aufschwung,” the second piece in Opus 
12, has a vigorous, uplifting tone ‘to it, 
and contains some cross-rhythms as did 
the first piece in the set. This may be ob- 
served at (6) where the melody is in 
three-four rhythm against an accompani- 
ment in six-eight. Perhaps the best de- 


scriptive term we can employ in writing 
of a piece like this is “Tone 
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has a tenderness and beauty of its own 
quite different from that to be found in 
music before Schumann’s day. 

“Warum” is one of the best known 
pieces of Schumann. Here each phrase 
is like a question, and the whole a delicate 
play of fancy—a mood-picture. Students 
will observe the beauty of the voice part; 
the over-lapping, as at (5-8), the more 
insistent dialogue at (17-24), the beauti- 
ful harmonic effects produced by the close 
juxtaposition of two parts as at (38-39). 
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This piece is a model of its kind. Within 
its short compass Schumann has crowded 
a world of feeling ; there is nothing didac- 
tic, nothing oratorical, no unmeaning and 
unnecessary description, no prosing in 
it; all is poetic and tender. As with 
Heine’s lyrics there is no narrative save 
of a mood, an impression ; it is surcharged 
with sentiment without being sentimental, 
a its ae is SO genuine and so touching 


tas who are capable of 
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is delightfully fanciful, and humorous. 
The changed accents, as at (6-7) where 
the second beat of the measure receives 
the stress, and the brusque frolicking of 
the whole first strain reveal the reason 
for the title “Whims.” The use Schu- 
mann makes of the two notes (in octaves) 
at the beginning of the second strain (in 
four flats) is worth noting; beginning at 
(18) and again at (26) and (34) these 
two notes assume different significance 
and serve to present more subtle versions 
of the second strain in which they first 
appeared. Relief to all this by-play is 
found in the strain at (61) and (73). 

Space does not permit us to dwell on 
the characteristics of each of the series of 
pieces in Opus 12. The student should 
study them diligently and try to appreci- 
ate their beauty and significance. It will 
be found in every case that, however 
definite the title, Schumann never permits 
it to be an excuse for writing music that 
is not interesting in itself. Without titles 
these pieces would still be the same 
charming tone-poems. 

The readers of these articles have been 
often urged by the author to study other 
works of the composers treated, and, in 
addition, to read around the subject. 
There is too much specializing in the 
study of music; its relationship with other 
art, with literature, with life, is too little 
understood, and it is the author’s hope 
that he has been able to inspire in the 
minds of at least some of his readers the 
ambition to know something of this great 
art, as an art, not as an amusement. In 
this connection he urges all students to 
procure some of Schumann’s Songs— 
such as “Spring-Night,” “I’ll Not Com- 
plain,” “The Two Grenadiers,”—and to 
study them with the aid of the books men- 
tioned in the bibliography, and in relation 
to the songs of Schubert mentioned in the 
last article. 

The purpose of a magazine article 
should be to stimulate the desire on the 
part of the reader to go to the original 
source. Many people, however, depend 
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for their knowledge on the second-hand 
presentment of it, and dissipate their men- 
tal energies over desultory reading, If 
the student, here, wishes truly to know 
Schumann let him take this article as a 
finger-post pointing to the works them- 
selves, and to the admirable books men- 
tioned in our list.* 


*The various pieces of Schumann used to il- 
lustrate this article may be had in the form of 
rolls for the pianola. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. What advance in pianoforte style do you 


find in Schumann? 2. What difference in the 
musical themes, themselves? 3. What justi- 
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fication of the title do you find in Schumann’s 
“Traumeswirren”? 4. What characteristics 
of the Romantic style do you find in both Heine 
and Schumann? 
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Is It Hard to Believe? 


Is it hard to believe, is it hard to believe 

That we live again, dearest, you and I? 
To me it is hardest of all to conceive 

That having once lived we can ever die!— 
For a moment, even, to cease to breathe, 

Or to love, or to smile, or to shed glad tears, 
Or ever in dreams to cease to wreathe 
_Some happiness out of the coming years. 


Why, here is the earth, the sweet old earth, 

With her violets, her daisies, her thrushes again !— 
With a plaintiveness throbbing amid the mirth, 

For the joy of it all is akin to pain. 
Has the very dust of the earth the power 

To be young each May, and to bloom and sing, 
And are we less immortal than bird and flower 

To be granted only one youth, one Spring? 


From a risen earth to a risen heaven 

Is no bold dream, or the fancy’s leap, 
And love is a sunshine to wake us even 

From something deeper than winter’s sleep. 
And so is it hard to believe, to believe 

That we live again, dearest, you and I? 
To me it is hardest of all to conceive 

That having once lived we can ever die! 


—Mary A. Mason. 












Recent Scientific Contributions to 


Social Welfare 


Progress in Geography 
By Gilbert H. Grosvenor, M. A. 


Editor of the National Geographic Magazine. 


NE of the most interesting in- 
C) cidents of the Eighth Inter- 
national Geographic Congress, 
recently held at Washington, was the 
greeting of the Congress sent simultane- 
ously by the U. S. Naval Observatory to 
fifty different stations scattered around 
the globe. The electric wave going west- 
ward across the United States and the 
Pacific met the wave sent eastward across 
the Atlantic and Europe at Adelaide, 
Australia, five seconds after leaving 
Washington. That is, before you could 
cross the room, the electric beat had 
throbbed the 25,000 miles around our giant 
globe. Only a few moments passed after 
the greeting had been sent before re- 
plies began to come in from Cape Town, 
Buenos Ayres, Sitka, Yokohama, and St. 
Petersburg. 

An amusing and in a certain sense the 
most significant response came from the 
Naval Governor of Guam, an island un- 
heard of seven years ago but now known 
to every American: “The American col- 
ony and native inhabitants of Guam send 
thanks for the cheering message of the 
Eighth International Geographic Con- 
gress at Washington and invite them to 
hold their next session in this beautiful 
and happy island.” 

Not many years ago if any man had 
proposed to send a similar message 
around the world, people would either have 
fled from him in fright as a madman, or 
they would have jeered at him as a harm- 


Author of “Inoculating the Ground,” ete. 


less lunatic or crank. But the world is al- 
ready so accustomed to communicating 
across 15,000 miles of space that the feat 
passed almost unnoticed. The ingenuity 
of modern man has converted the geo- 
graphic obstacles of the past into the 
paths of the present. Today the oceans, 
so easy are they of traverse, bind the con- 
tinents together. Our trains tunnel urider 
the Alps as if they were a mole hill or 
climb over the Rockies with the ease of 
the eagle. 


Thus the world-circling greeting il- 
lustrates in striking manner the almost 
perfect geographic unity of today. The 
day of the explorer has passed: there can 
never be another Cook or another Stanley 
or another Livingstone for the reason 
that the world contains today no conti- 
nents to be split open or oceans to be trav- 
ersed.* Within a few months a railroad 
locomotive will whistle throtigh the sacred 
streets of Mecca; the gates of Lhasa, the 
mysterious and forbidden goal of count- 


*In 1800, the year that Jefferson was first 
elected President of the United States and 
Napoleon won the history-making battle of 
Marengo, about one-fifth of the earth’s land 
surface was known. The physical features of 
the remaining four-fifths were partly supplied 
by imaginative map makers or left a blank on 
the charts given to the public. In 1904 ap- 
proximately ten-elevenths of the earth’s land 
surface may be described as known and only 
one-eleventh as unexplored. In fact much less 
than one-eleventh remains unknown, for the 
unknown area is so distributed in both hemi- 
spheres that nowhere except at the North and 
South poles are there remaining. large unex- 
plored tracts. 





This is the fourth of a series of artices or “Recent Scientific Contributions to Social Wel- 


fare.’ 


The following articles have already appeared: “Bacteriology: Food, Drink, and Sewage” 


(September), “Bacteriology: Contagious Diseases” (October), by Professor H. W. Conn; 
“Contemporary Psychology” (January), by Professor J. R. Angell. 
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Progress in Geography 








THE HOME OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Association of 4,000 members with headquarters at Washington, D. C., organized for the 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge. 


less explorers, have been thrown back and 
the world has rudely entered therein. 
There is not remaining a single virgin 
field for the explorer except the poles. 
No longer must geographers 


“In ‘Afric’ maps 

With strange pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 


Exploration is completed, but the science 
of geography has only just begun. 


THE NEW INTEREST IN GEOGRAPHY 

The ancients had a great respect for 
geography ; the word itself implied their 
respect, “description of the earth.” But 
during the past century it fell into much 
disfavor because it was distorted from its 
former meaning and came to stand for 
merely a “collection of facts,” unrelated 
and isolated from each other. Geography 
even in the school days of most of the 
grown up people of today was the syno- 
nym of everything dry and senseless. 





“Bound Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Siam.” 
“Name the tributaries of the Amazon and 
the Danube.” “How many cities in 
Europe have 25,000 inhabitants?” These 
and similar questions were fired at our 
innocent heads, and if we could answer 
them, we did so like parrots, and really 
knew no more than the luckless pupil who 
could not remember the stereotyped 
answer. The memorizing of useless 
names and facts was all that geography 
formerly meant. Consequently we grown- 
ups of today obtained in our school days 
little geographic knowledge. We did not 
care very much at first and in fact were not 
aware that we had lost anything, until, 
of recent years, events requiring informa- 
tion have crowded so thick and fast upon 
one another that the whole world has 
joined the geography class. First there 
was the Spanish-American War. When 
to our reluctance the Philippine Islands 
were thrust upon us, which before the 
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war had seemed nearly as remote as the 
moon, barely ten men in the United States 
knew anything about them. We: had to 
set to work and learn the geography of the 
islands. Today Negritos, Igorrotes, 
Visayans, Luzon, Samar, have become al- 
most as familiar as Porto Rico, Oklahoma, 
and Arizona. Then came the war in 
South Africa. Boers, Basutos, diamond 
mines, Kimberley, and Ladysmith were 
so constantly mentioned that we got out 
our maps and cyclopedias and proceeded 
to study their geography. Then followed 
the Boxer outrages and now the Russo- 
Japanese War which have set us to think- 
ing and studying the geography of the 
East and the wonderful strength and cour- 
age of the yellow race. Five years ago the 
words Chinese and Japanese were used in- 
discriminately in the United States. To- 
day a boy on the street who called a Jap 
a Chinaman would be hooted by his fel- 
lows. Then there is the tragedy of Servia 
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only cause of our desire for knowledge 
of what the world contains. 

The fearful upheavals in Martinique, 
St. Vincent, and Guatemala, attended by a 
general natural unrest throughout the 
globe, have aroused widespread de- 
sire to understand what is known—little 
though that knowledge is—of the mys- 
terious forces writhing under the earth’s 
crust. The coal strike in the United States 
aroused an interest of a different charac- 
ter—an inquiry as to what coal is and 
how it happens to be stored in certain lo- 
calities and not in others. The prolonged 
and successful agitation for irrigation in 
the West and for forest reservations has 
had a share in arousing the public to 
an interest in other questions relating to 
physical geography, as, for instance, 
weathering and soils, forests and rain- 
fall. Then, too, the necessity of increas- 
ing the markets abroad for the surplus 
products of ovr own farms and mills has 
stirred us to study the 
commerce of nations and 
has given life to the 
whole subject of com- 
mercial geography. 


- 


THE WEATHER BUREAU 


Perhaps the most 
striking advance in 
geography during the 
past generation is our 
knowledge of the at- 
mosphere which mantles 
‘the earth. Meteorology 
is a new branch of geog- 
raphy and is a distinctly 
American product. 
Storms, on land at least, 
have been robbed of their 


The terrible cataclysm of St. Pierre has aroused a widespread horrors by the efficiency 


desire to learn about the terrible forces in the earth. 


and the building of the Panama Canal. 
Thus in swift succession our interests 
have been torn from one point of the globe 
to another point thousands of miles away. 
War has made us thirsty for geographic 
information, but war has not been the 


of our Weather Bureau, 
which has solved in many respects the 
secrets of the weather. The govern- 
ment spends every year a million and a 
half of dollars for the Weather Bureau, 
but the amount is many times repaid. 
The Bureau has taught us to recognize a 
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THE LAST HOUSE IN RIGGS, OREGON 


A village overwhelmed by the march of the sand dunes. 


cold wave, and by forecasts of its course, 
issued in sufficient time, enables us to pro- 
tect our orchards and vegetable gardens 
against the blighting blast. The observers 
of the Weather Bureau are able to dis- 
cern the symptorns of a growing storm. 
They give warning of its development and 
path across the Great Lakes or up the At- 
lantic Coast. The craft in our lake and 
coast ports take heed, and by keeping 
snug in harbor when the tempest rages 
outside save their owners millions of dol- 
lars annually. So accurate are its meas- 
urements of rainfall and its knowledge of 
the drainage area and capacity of our 
rivers that the Weather Bureau can fore- 
tell a flood a week and sometimes a month 
ahead of its coming, thus enabling such 
of us as live on the river banks to prepare 
our defenses and withdraw our women 
and children to places of safety. 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


I have alluded to the practical comple- 
tion of the exploration of the world. The 
pioneer explorer of thirty years ago has 
been followed by the scientific map maker 
who with great exactness is charting the 
surface of the earth. We. have in our 


country in the United States Geological 
Survey the greatest map making organ- 
ization in the world. The Survey em- 
ploys hundreds of skilled and observant 
surveyors whom it sends out to every 
state and territory to make detailed pic- 
tures of the landscape. These maps are 
most necessary in the development of our 
resources ; they tell the lines of least re- 
sistance for new railways and where to 
locate dams and reservoirs for great 
irrigation works; they map the veins of 
coal and gold and iron in our mountains, 
and thus protect the mines from encroach- 
ing on each other. They are constantly 
announcing newly discovered mineral 
wealth which all may come and share. It 
was only the other day that a member of 
the Geological Survey found in Alaska 
great deposits of tin; this is the 
first tin discovered in America. It 
was another Geological Survey man 
who located the Leadville vein which 
has yielded already $300,000,000 of gold. 
Already one-third of the United States 
has been mapped with this minute and sci- 
entific precision. The results appear on 
1,400 atlas sheets and 110 geologic folios. 
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You can get a sheet of your section for 
five cents if it is one of those that have 
been mapped. A geologic folio naturally 
costs more. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture is also 
making a map of the United States but 
its map is of a different kind—a soil map. 
It has men in many countries testing and 
recording the character, the elements, of 
soil. A soil map of the United States 
would enable us vastly to increase the 
riches of our farms. For instance along 
the Connecticut River in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut the surveyors found a 
peculiar quality of soil precisely identical 
with a soil in Sumatra where the Sum- 
atra leaf tobacco was grown. We used to 
send nearly $10,000,000 abroad annually 
to purchase Sumatra tobacco leaves for 
wrapping our cigars ; all attempts to grow 
Sumatra tobacco in this country had 
failed because we had not found the right 
soil, but since the discovery of the Con- 
necticut River soil we have been success- 
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PICTURE OF THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN 
THE WORLD SET IN THE GREATEST 
OCEAN DEPTH 
If Mt. Everest (29,002 feet) were set down in 
the Nero Deep (31,614 feet) there would still 
be nearly one-half mile of watee above its 

summit. 

The exploration of the ocean bottom is one 
of the chief fields of geography, as yet, barely 
touched. 
ful and now keep in this country the 
money spent for wrapping-tobacco. An- 
other government explorer of the soil 
discovered in Texas and Louisiana a tract, 
previously thought a worthless swamp, 
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exactly suited to produce rice. Up to 
that time we had not produced any rice in 
our wide country but had been sending 
millions of dollars out of American 
pockets to purchase rice abroad. With 
the discovery of this tract, rice planting 
was started, with the result that last year 
we produced in this country 650,000,000 
pounds of rice worth $30,000,000. Many 
similar instances could be cited of the 
value of a complete soil map of the United 
States. 

Explorers like Stanley and Humboldt 
are followed by another kind of explorer, 
the man who goes in search of new plants, 
new animals, new ideas, to bring back to 
his own country. The Department of 
Agriculture has a special corps of men 
whose official title is “agricultural ex- 
plorer.” They are sent to Arabia for 
coffee plants, to Egypt for date palms, to 
South Africa for the wonderful desert 
bush called “the Karroo,” to China for 
rice and roses, to Japan for tea, to Hol- 
land for tulips, to Italy and Russia for 
wheats, which they are to bring back and 
plant in our country. 


OCEAN GEOGRAPHY—A NEW SCIENCE 


Another branch of geography, the 
study of the winds and currents of the 
ocean in order to pilot the quickest paths 
across the sea, and the exploration of the 
lands buried beneath the waters, ocean- 
ography, has made much advance of late. 
From a long series of observations our 
hydrographic service has learned the most 
stormy quarters of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific during each month of the year ; it dis- 
tributes to sea captains a Pilot Chart at 
the beginning of each month on which are 
indicated the most favorable ocean routes 
during that month and also what regions 
are likely to be tempestuous and should be 
avoided. The service keeps a record of 
the derelicts reported by marines, and as 
it knows the currents that bear the dere- 
licts hither and thither, it is able to mark 
their probable track in order that vessels 
may keep at a safe distance. This bet- 
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Progress in 


ter knowledge of the ocean increases the 
comfort and safety of the passenger and 
the speed of his transia, whether he be 
on an ocean greyhound or on a sailing 
clipper. 

We have learned a little about the floor 
of the ocean. Sir John 
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of our earth which has been gaining many 
followers of late. For years it has been 
generally supposed that the earth was 
originally a huge mass of “fire mist,” 
probably cast off from the sun; that the 
surface of the “fire mist” had cooled, 








Murray and the Prince of 
Monaco have told us some- 
thing about the deposits at 
the bottom of the sea and 
have brought up specimens 
of queer looking sea ani- 
mals which are able to live 
miles beneath the surface. 
An American crew on the 
ship Nero found a hole in 
the ocean six miles deep; 
the soundings for the sub- 
marine cables have revealed 
some of the valleys and 
mountains of the deep but 
these explorations have but 
scratched the surface of the 
ocean floor as with a pin. 
The “Dark Continent” at 
the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century is that im- 
mense land surface buried 














beneath the oceans, an area 
thrice the area of the ex- 
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HIGHEST STEEL BRIDGE IN THE WORLD 


posed land surface. To 
solve the many mysteries 
which the ocean hides is one 
of the problems of the twen- 
tieth century explorer. 

Another type of geographer is studying 
the distribution and habits of the fishes of 
the oceans and rivers. He has learned 
how to replenish waters exhausted by too 
much fishing, with millions of cod, salmon, 
herring,and trout, so that the ever increas- 
ing numbers of our race will always find 
generous and exhaustless stores of food 
in the oceans. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 

It is not my purpose to describe pro- 
gress in the more theoretical phases of 
geography, but I cannot pass without re- 
ferring to a new theory as to the origin 
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Now being built across the Victoria Falls in South Africa, 
nearly 2,000 miles north of 
_-was nineteen years old when thése falls were discovered by 


Cape Town. Speaker Cannon 


The picture illustrates the specd with which 


the discoveries of the explorer are followed by the men of 


shrinking many times meanwhile, and 
hardened, forming the earth’s : surface. 
The new theory, advanced by Dr. T. C. 
Chamberlin, of Chicago University, 
directly contradicts this picturesque hy- 
pothesis. Dr. Chamberlin agrees that the 
interior of the earth is now a fiery mass; 
whether solid, liquid, viscous, or gaseous, 
we do not know ; but he maintains that the 
outside of the earth.has always been cold 
and that the heat inside is due to gravita- 
tional compression. Instead of the earth 
having shrunk many times in size, from 
an original “ball of fire,” he argues that 
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it has been constantly increasing in size, 
that it has grown by “slow accretion, or 
infall, of small, discrete particles (plan- 
etesimals, which formed the earth-moon 
ring or zone. The ocean and the at- 
mosphere have slowly accumulated from 
the gases originally held in the planetes- 
imals, being forced to the earth’s surface 
by interior consolidation due to gravity. 
The heat of the earth’s interior is, under 
this theory, due to gravitational compres- 
sion similar to the production of the sun’s 
heat.” 
IMAGINARY GEOGRAPHY 


Though no dreams of finding a new 
continent can fire people of our day, so 
long as the human brain remains imagin- 
ative, men will set out on queer quests. 
Some years ago a man in one of the 
Pacific Coast cities of the United States, 
after reading one of the wild romances of 
Stevenson, became convinced of the fact 
that in the South Pacific, near Fiji, there 
was an island inhabited only by women. It 
occurred to him what an easy and profitable 
scheme it would be to organize an expedi- 
tion of men to go to that Adamless island, 
carrying the latest ploughs and axes and 
tools that belong to men, and to establish 


man’s rule upon it. He was a persuasive 
genius, and in the course of a few months, 
organized a company of one hundred men, 
who chartered a sailing vessel, stocked it 
with farming tools and dresses, and then 
set sail across the Pacific. They arrived 
in Fiji in due course of time and told the 
object of their quest to the British gover- 
nor. The governor laughed and said 
that the Adamiess island was a fake. But 
they would not believe him, nothing could 
persuade them that they were on a wild 
goose chase. They persisted that the 
island was a reality and that they were 
come to take possession of it in the name 
of civilization and of the United States. 
Finally the governor, seeing they were in 
earnest, declared that even if one of the 
Fiji islands was what they sought, they 
could not take possession of it, because all 
the islands belonged to Great Britain, and 
if they attempted to plant the American 
flag on one of these British islands he 
would send his gunboat after them. The 
expedition then dispersed, about twenty 
remaining at Fiji and the others wander- 
ing off to other fields of conquest. But all 
still remained convinced of the existence 
of that island where only women lived. 











THE EMIR OF KANO’S PALACE 
Kano, like Timbuktu, for centuries was shrouded with mystery. It is the 


principal city of Northern Nigeria, a territory of 500,000 square miles 
and 20,000,000 people over whom British dominion has been recently 


extended. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF DISEASE 

Progress in other sciences has removed 
many of the prejudices of geography. 
Not many years ago geography was sup- 
posed to be responsible, and mainly re- 
sponsible, for certain diseases. Yellow 
fever was inseparable from Cuba, cholera 
from Asia Minor, the plague from East- 
ern Asia, malaria 
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he was a geographer ; he kept the map of 
the world before him; he saw the human 
currents on the map, and he thus could 
tell whither the nations were being 
whirled. 

We all remember the lessons of geog- 
raphy given in the United States Sen- 
ate by Senator Hanna when the Nica- 





from Panama. Upon 

a map of these re- 

gions, these fatal 

scourges were as 
certain to appear as 
the hills and moun- 
tains. But we have 
learned to recognize 
the fact that geo- 
graphic conditions, 
while sometimes con- 
ducive to disease are 
not inseparable, 
though in some quar- 
ters we still labor 
under the idea that 
typhoid cannot be 
driven out of our 

American cities ; that 

it is fixed by geog- 

raphy. 

COMMERCIAL AND 
POLITICAL IMPOR- 
TANCE OF GEO- 
GRAPHIC KNOW- 
LEDGE 
A knowledge of 

geography is as es- 

sential as reading and 
writing. The best 
statesman is he who keeps the map of the 
whole world before him; he studies the 
various peoples and countries; he knows 
the geography of peoples and is thus 
equipped to guide his own nation. We 
are apt to call Seward a prophet because 
of his famous remark, “The Pacific 

Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 

regions beyond, will become the chief 

theater of events in the world’s great here- 
after.” But Seward was a prophet because 
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ESKIMO PACKER 
One of Captain Peary’s packers ready for the march over the ice cap. 


ragua Canal bill seemed likely to go 
through the Senate from the momentum 
it had received from a practically unani- 
mous vote in the House of Representa- 
tives. Senator Hanna produced a map 
of the region, hung it up on the wall of 
the Senate chamber and with pointer and 
red ink hammered into the minds of his 
audience the existence of dangerous and 
active volcanoes on the route, which 
might in the twinkling of an eye blot out 
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hundreds of millions of dollars of work 
done and render any canal through Nica- 
ragua forever impossible. 

We say of a man, “He has a good 
knowledge of human nature, and will get 
on.” Similarly the people who study the 
temperament, character, and needs of other 
nations, 1. ¢., who understand the geog- 
raphy of other nations, will be successful 
in commerce. No better illustration can 
be given than the wonderful development 
of German commerce with South Amer- 
ica, Turkey, and Eastern Asia. 

The Japanese successes in the present 
war are also significant. The Japanese 
were students of geography, but the Rus- 
sians were not. If the Tzar had studied 
the geography of Japan he would have 
learned that they were being suffocated 
in their small area, and just as a chicken 
must burst its shell or die, so Japan must 
expand or perish, and he would also have 
learned that a people who had conquered 
geographic obstacles such as surround 
the Japanese, must be brave, resolute, 
brainy, and enterprising. 

The most backward countries are be- 
ginning to take an interest in geography 
Menelik, the illiterate and untutored king 
of Abyssinia, who boasts himself the 
lineal descendant of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, keeps a telephone at his 
elbow through which he learns of the 
latest improvement in rifle and cannon. 
China, too, has abandoned her policy of 
satisfied seclusion to which she has clung 
for four thousand years and is ready and 
almost eager to learn from the nations. 
RACIAL GEOGRAPHY—A NEGLECTED FIELD 

While we are marching ahead with 
splendid strides in those branches of geog- 
raphy that bring immediate wealth and 
ease, in exploration of the riches of the 
earth, and in the protection of our prop- 
erty and lives against storm and hurri- 
cane, we are giving no heed to another 
branch of geography which affects the 
blood of the nation, and which in a large 
measure will determine whether we as a 
race shall gain in strength or weakness. 
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We are studying the habits, customs, 
wants of other peoples, but we pay no at- 
tention to the moral, mental, and physical 
qualities of the races that are annually 
sending thousands to us for adoption. We 
are studying in more or less lazy fashion 
the Indians who have unfortunately 
nearly ‘disappeared from our continent, 
but our studies, while interesting and 
curious, and throwing light on primitive 
man, can not help us very much to a 
knowledge of the white man of today. 


Perhaps the greatest need of our coun- 
try at the present time is a knowledge of 
racial geography. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women, of a score and 
more different races, are pouring into our 
land each year. These people are to com- 
bine with us and make the American 
race, and yet we know absolutely nothing 
about their racial characteristics. We 
think some are strong and some are weak, 
but our thoughts are mere impressions 
and are widely different. We are trust- 
ing to luck in the matter of the develop- 
ment of our race. Just think for a mo- 
ment how absurd this is. Suppose we 
are tc educate two boys; one of them we 
train up with care, system, and thought ; 
the other one we leave to luck and his 
impulses. Which boy will develop into 
the best man? The Japanese for a thou- 
sand years have rigorously pursued one 
policy in their development as a nation 
with the result that they have produced a 
type of marked individuality, resource, 
power and stamina. Our American race 
is progressing at a wonderful rate, and 
we may believe without overconfidence 
that in the power to do things our race has 
never been equaled. But is this a reason 
it should be entrusted to luck for further 
development? The people of the United 
States should realize that they must study 
the racial geography of the country. They 
must learn the weak points and the strong 
points of the races in order that their 
blood may not be infected or become thin 
or watery. They must aim to develop 
the highest type of man, mental, moral, 
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JAPANESE WOOD CARVING 


This picture illustrates a favorite maxim of the Japanese, “See no evil, speak no evil, hear 


no evil.” 


It is a wood carving on the door of the stable of one of the sacred horses at Nikko. 


A knowledge of other nations increases our respect for man and widens our vision. 


and physical, that the world has known, 
and to do this a knowledge of racial geog- 
raphy is a first requisite. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS 


But while the people are so eager to 
learn about the earth and everything on it 
and in it and above it, we do too little 
to give our children in the schools the 
proper geographic training which we, as 
children, missed. Such a situation seems 
strange but it is true. Geographic condi- 
tions have been the cause of nearly all 
movements of man since the world began. 
They are the basis of history ; the acts of 
nations since historical times are nearly 
always directed by geographic reasons, 
and yet how seldom is the relation of 
history to geography explained at school 
or college. Too often, as in our school 
days, the boys and girls are taught to 
rattle off the names of the capitals of the 
states, of the European nations, but if you 
asked them to explain why New York is 
the chief Atlantic seaport, or Chicago the 
principal port of the Great Lakes, or the 
reasons of Pittsburg’s prosperity and 


Seattle’s growth, a vacant look and no 
response would in most cases be all you 
could get. 

Geography ought to be so taught as to 
make the children think. It is the most 
suggestive subject in the world and not a 
mere card catalogue of towns and rivers. 
To name the principal mountain chains is 
well enough, provided you make the boy 
understand how the mountains have af- 
fected the occupations and life of the 
people. list of names soon fades from 
memory like a verse of poetry, but a gen- 
eral principle or truth planted in a boy’s 
mind becomes a part of his fiber. 


RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL ADVANCES 


It is not my task in this article to de- 
scribe the many branches of geographic 
science. I have endeavored to set forth 
the most recent advances made by 
geography and particularly those ad- 
vances that have contributed to the social 
and economic welfare of man. My pur- 
pose has been therefore to single out those 
geographic conquests that in my opinion 
are most affecting the intimate life of the 
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people. To summarize; the most recent 
practical achievements of geographic 
science are: 


1. The completion of the exploration 
of the world. The black patches on the 
map in Brazil, Alaska, and Labrador are 
few and comparatively small. There are 
no longer on the face of the earth any 
dark regions hiding millions of people, 
such as Stanley opened up on the Kongo 
a generation ago. 

2. The development of the science of 
meteorology, which has revealed many of 
the laws of storms and hurricanes and en- 
abled us to prepare for their devastation. 

A better understanding of the crust 
ofthe earth, of the formation of gold, iron, 
and of the other treasures contained in it, 
which is enabling us to obtain easily vast 
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quantities of these riches; also a better 
understanding of the history of mountains 
and rivers so that we can appreciate the 
beauties of the landscape. 

4. A beginning in the scientific study 
of the oceans and an appreciation of their 
incomparable resources when stimulated 
by the ingenuity of man. 

5. A better knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of animals and plants, so that 
we are able to improve such as we have 
and import others and reproduce them. 

6. Geography has captured the people. 
This last achievement is undoubtedly the 
most important. The people are awak- 
ened and hungry for information about 
the earth and the dependence of man 
upon the earth, so that the science of 
geography will in the future advance 
much more rapidly than it has heretofore. 
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The American Boy and His College 
By Walter L. Hervey 


Formerly President of Teacher’s College; Member of the Board of Examiners, 
New York City Schools. 


HE college is an_ institution 
peculiar to America. Its coun- 
terpart does not exist on the 

continent of Europe. And though its pro- 
totype was the English institution from 
which it derives its name, it has departed 
from its original as has Uncle Sam from 
John Bull, Between elementary schools the 
world over there is some likeness; an 
American high school has points in com- 
mon with the gymnasium and the lycée; 
the best universities, whatever their loca- 
tion, have identical aims, and similar 
methods. But the American college, as 


an institution essentially different from 
both high school and university, is dis- 
tinctly and uniquely an American.product. 
It is the American answer to the ques- 
tion, How should the youth, who is to 
have the most liberal education that soci- 
ety can give him, spend the three or four 
years following his seventeenth or 
eighteenth birthday? 

It is natural that the educational ar- 
rangements for this period should vary 
widely. For the rudiments of knowledge 
are pretty much the same the world over ; 
the discipline of study and of obedience 
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to authority must be undergone by every 
lad in any land; the search for truth, 
which it is the distinctive province of 
the university to guide and foster is one 
search, whether it be pursued: in Berlin, 
or in Bologna, or in Baltimore. But what 
the process shall be of building a free man 
out of the raw materials furnished by the 
schools can only be determined in the light 
of the national ideals of what a free 
man is, and of the national traditions and 
conscious judgment as to how best to 
build him. The continental method of 
treating a lad like a school boy, and de- 
veloping in him an attitude toward au- 
thority which borders on severity,and then 
of giving him the sudden and complete 
freedom of the university, would be 
ill adapted both to the nature, the en- 
vironment, and the destination of the 
American boy. For him, at least, it is 
better that there should be between the 
restraint of school and the freedom of the 
university a period in which is combined, 
in due measure, something of both. For 
him, also, it is better that restraint and 
freedom, prescription and election, learn- 
ing and reciting, on the one hand, and 
lecture hearing and independent study 
on the other, be duly combined. 

This period is filled by the American 
college. There is little fear that the col- 
lege will ever be radically changed, either 
into a “glorified high school” or into a 
university. And there is no reason to 
think that it will ever be out of fashion 
for the flower of American youth, of both 
sexes, to go to college ; or that individuals 
or commonwealths will ever cease endow- 
ing the colleges with increasing liberality. 

There are 472 colleges in the United 
States, eleven of them founded before the 
Revolution, half of them founded since 
the Civil War. In these colleges there 
were, in 1897, 84,955, and in 1902, 88,879 
students pursuing college courses, about 
tive-eighths of whom were male students. 
This means roughly, that out of every 
900 of the population, one is a college 
student; and that in every 1,400 of the 
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population there is one male college 
student (as against one out of every five 
of the population, in elementary schools ; 
one out of every 125, in high schools; 
and one out of every 1,500 or so, in pro- 
fessional schools). 

The figures regarding quality are more 
striking. The ratio of American men 
who have received a college education has 
been in the past but 1 per cent, though it 
is now Over 3 per cent. But it has been 
shown that the number of college-bred 
men in the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in two typical congresses was 32 
times as great as might have been ex- 
pected, if the fact of their college training 
were neglected, and that in fifty-seven 
years 68 per cent of the members of the 
Supreme Court and 85 per cent of the 
Chief Justices of the United States have 
been college-bred men. One out of 40 
college graduates as against 1 out of 
10,000 non-college graduates is men- 
tioned in “Appleton’s Encyclopedia of 
Biography.” One in every 106 of col- 
lege graduates is mentioned in “Who’s 
Who,” as against 1 in every 600 of non- 
college graduates. College-bred profes- 
sional men have five times the chance of 
other men to attain eminence. 


The college man belongs to a small 
class, relatively, and to a privileged class, 
absolutely. Yet I have known fathers 
(college-bred themselves) to deliberately 
lay out for their boys a life plan with col- 
lege left out ; and the boys to acquiesce. It 
has oftener happened, however, as far as 
my observation goes, that “going to col- 
lege” has been the vision before the 
mother’s eye as she rocked the boy’s 
cradle; and the thought in the father’s 
mind as the sine qua non, while he slaved 
and saved that his boy might have the 
best; and that the boy himself, never 
doubting that he would go to college 
when the time came, picked out his col- 
lege in preparatory school, rooted for it, 
wore its colors at games, and finally, went, 
whether the pater’s money lasted out the 
four years, or whether, in whole or in 
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part, he had to earn his own way. And 
there are few college men, I think, who 
would not think long and deeply before 
consenting that their sons should forego 
the unique and unreplaceable experience 
of a college course. 

The choice of a college—when the col- 
lege is rarely chosen—is a matter of grave, 
and I think, also, of increasing concern. 
Sometimes, of course, considerations of 
convenience, locality, denomination, ex- 
pense, and especially of friendship or fam- 
ily tradition, determine the matter. But 
often the choice must be made. The 
eleven year old boy comes to his mother 
with the earnest question, “What is my 
college? All the boys have some college 
to yell for.” The fourteen year old lad 
is found poring over a pile of college 
catalogues. He intends to work out the 
problem for himself. Two boys I know, 
who, in their last high school year, spent 
a week touring among New England col- 
leges. They were guests of former high 
school mates, or of friends to whom they 
were given letters. They were treated 
royally and had a jolly time; but finally 
decided to go to a college they had not 
visited, “because you never hear any- 
thing bad about that college.” — 

The question of co-education is de- 
clared to be no longer a question—by 
those who have in practice decided it to 
their own satisfaction in diametrically 
opposite ways. The violent objections of 
theorists are met with the calm rejoinder : 
We have tried our way and are satisfied 
with it. It is doubtless too soon to 
prophesy what the final settlement will be 
in every case. But it seems clear enough 
that there will always be the man’s col- 
lege, the woman’s college, and the mixed 
college. In a matter like this, argument 
may well give way to anecdote. This is 
a true one, 


Two young people, male and female, 
are seated side by side in the physiology 
class. 


The Professor (by way of introduc- 
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ing his lecture). “What makes the heart 
beat ?” 

The Young Man (to the young wo- 
man). “It makes my heart beat to sit 
near you.” 

The Young Woman (to the young 
man). “If you talk that way to mej you 
will make mine stop beating.” 

Shall the chosen college be situated in 
the city or in the country? In a small 
town, with beautiful natural scenery and 
a bracing climate, college life will un- 
doubtedly flourish more vigorously and 
normally than in a city; studies will per- 
haps be pursued with less danger of in- 
terruption. Where students live at home, 
traveling back and forth on street cars, a 
college atmosphere is created under diffi- 
culties. And yet the city college, if it be 
in the city and yet not of it, has compen- 
sations. The city gives a humanizing 
stimulus that nothing else can give. The 
professors feel it; the students feel it, 
both directly and through their teachers. 
The city attracts great administrators, and 
great teachers—but it does not always 
allow the latter to do their best work. 

Whether the boy shall go away from 
home to college is a much more vital 
question. Emerson long ago pointed out 
the value to the boy in his teens merely of 
having a room alone. To be thrown on 
his own resources, with his own allowance 
to keep within ; his own bank account that 
he must not overdraw ; an income to ap- 
portion wisely among the various expense 
items—remembering that what is spent 
on society dues cannot go to clothes, and 
vice versa ; time to husband and to spend ; 
friends to choose; a reputation to make ; 
a niche in college life to fill—in short, to 
be given the chance, under favorable con- 
ditions, to make a trial trip in the voyage 
of life, himself his own captain, before 
the real business begins, is an indispen- 
sable part of a boy’s education. The regu- 
lated and cumulative freedom of family 
and school life have been leading up to 
this culmination. Even if I lived in a 
college town, I should send my boys away 
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to college, deprive them of the comforts 
of home, and myself of the satisfaction of 
daily companionship with them, and even 
scrimp to pay board bills, rather than have 
them miss the chance of seé¢ing and en- 
joying college life on the true American 
plan. f 

Whether to choose a large or a small 
college depends largely on the boy. Some 
boys will, indeed, be leaders wherever 
they are. Others will surely gravitate 
to the indistinguishable foot of the group 
in which they are, no matter what its size. 
But size usually counts. Ifa college does 
not include first rate minds, either in its 
faculty, or its student body; if its pre- 
dominant note is either athletics, or 
gerund grinding, or gentlemanly leisure, 
or practicality, or culture, but not a com- 
bination of all these ; if in short it is any- 
thing but a many sided microcosm, then it 
is too narrow, or too small—or both. A 
college must be big enough and strong 
enough to give scope for hero-worship, 
to foster noble emulation, and to provide 
the stimulus of standards. If, on the other 
hand, as President William De Witt Hyde 
has well said, “a man can be a mere unit 
in a mass toward which he feels little or 
no responsibility ; if his specific contribu- 
tion is not needed and his individual 
opinion does not count; if the games are 
played, and the papers are edited, and the 
societies are managed, and things gener- 
ally are conducted by experts whom he 
merely knows by sight and reputation; 
then that college is too large for him; he 
will probably come out of it as small as he 
went in.” 

A knowledge of the distinction between 
the “school college,” the “university col- 
lege,” and the “college,” * is essential 
to any intelligent choice between colleges, 
or, in fact, to any understanding of the 
American college. 

The “college,” as defined by President 


*See paper read by President Hyde before 
the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department 23, Section C (The College), at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 


4 Louis, Mo., September 19-24, 1904. 


Hyde, “is an institution where young men 
and young women study great-subjects, 
under broad teachers, in a liberty which 
is not license, and a: leisure which is not 
idleness; with unselfish participation in 
a common life and intense devotion to 
minor groups within the larger body, and 
special interests inside the general aim; 
conscious that they are critically watched 
by friendly eyes; too kind ever to take 


unfair advantage of their weakness and 


errors, yet too keen ever to be deceived. 

“The function of the college, then, is 
not mental training on the one hand: nor 
specialized knowledge on the other. . . 
It is liberal education ; the opening of the 
mind to the great departments of human 
interest; the opening of the heart to the 
great spiritual motives of unselfishness 
and social service ; the opening of the will 
to opportunity for wise and righteous 
self-control.” . 

The school-college, on the other hand, : 
“admits its students poorly prepared, and 
gives them in the school-college the work 
they ought to have done in the school. Its 
professors are schoolmasters, teaching 
several subjects, mainly by the school 
method of recitation from the book or 
repetition of dictated lectures. Labora- 
tory work is confined chiefly to prear- 
ranged illustrative material. The con- 
duct of students is minutely supervised 
by the faculty. Little or nothing inside 
or outside of the recitation rooms is left to 
the initiative of the student. A consid- 
erable proportion of the so-called colleges 
of the United States are of this school- 
college type. They are inexpensive; and 
curiously enough the less endowment they 
have, the less it costs to attend them. 
Their graduates, unless by virtue of 
native wit, hardly have the breadth and 
initiative necessary for leadership in com- 
mercial, professional, and public life.” 

A “university college” is one which, 
whether connected with a university or 
not, applies to “immature students 
methods of instruction and discipline 
which are adapted only to the mature. Its 
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instruction is given in large lecture 
courses, with little or no personal interest 
in his students on the part of the lecturer, 
or required reaction on the part of the 
hearer. This personal contact is some- 
times supplied vicariously in the person of 
a graduate student, or recently fledged 
doctor of philosophy, who quizzes frac- 
tions of the mass at stated intervals. The 
information imparted is the best and most 
advanced. The fame of the lecturers is 
unsurpassed. But the appropriation of 
the material presented is largely optional. 
As the personal element in teaching is 
largely vicarious, learning in turn tends to 
become vicarious also. Printed notes, ex- 
pert coaches, improvised “seminars,” re- 
duce to comparatively few hours the labor 
of those who register themselves as 
students. Affording splendid and un- 
equaled opportunities for the earnest and 
studious few, these university-colleges 
afford the wealthy idler the elegant leisure 
that he craves. Discipline is the 
university-college’ becomes practically 
limited to the requirement that the student 
shall exercise sufficient control over his 
animal and social instincts to maintain 
intense intellectual activity for two 
periods of two or three weeks in each 
college year.” It is probably too true, 
that, as President Jordan has said, “there 
is no worse teaching done under the sun 
than in the lower classes of some of our 
most famous colleges. Cheap tutors, in- 
experienced and underpaid, are set to 
lecture to classes far beyond their powers 
to interest.” 


The contrast between these two types 
will vividly appear to any one spending 
half his course in a “school college” and 
the other half in a “university college.” In 
the former he had opportunity of meeting 
every one of his professors, from “prexy” 
down. He could consult with any or all 
of them, in season and out of season. It 
was the exception that any professor was 
engaged in any work except that of pre- 
paring for his three or four daily reci- 
tations. The teachers in the freshman 


year were head professors. Every man 
was, as a rule, called on daily to recite the 
lesson assigned. If “Prof” could be be- 
trayed into occupying the hour, or most of 
it, with an informal lecture instead of the 
rsual recitation with its definite, rigid 
demands that each man know the lesson 
for the day, there was a feeling in the 
boy’s mind of being—as to his lower 
nature—ahead of the game, tempered 
with a lurking sense that his hardwork- 
ing, higher nature had, somehow, suf- 
fered lapse. The “term grade,” based on 
recitation marks, counted more than the 
final examination towards determining 
class standing. Such a regimen had its 
rewards. 

The first impression of a young fellow 
entering a college of the other type is 
like what might be experienced by a 
conscious machine suddenly disconnected 
from its balance wheel. There is a sense 
of liberty, accompanied by a sense of loss. 
There is loss of the familiar, dogging 
sense of definite responsibility; loss of 
bearings, as in the matter of examina- 
tions, when they come, what they mean, 
and what you must do to prepare for 
them; and loss, at first, of individuality. 
There is, on the other hand, liberty to 
choose electives, liberty to cut recitations, 
liberty to defer studying until a more con- 
venient season ; liberty to use translations, 
to coach or be coached, to loaf and invite 
your soul ; liberty to enter varied fields of 
student activity and win distinction, or 
at least recognition, in some one of them. 

I once heard the confessed evils of the 
university college defended on the ground 
that “it is better to have gone and loafed 
than never to have gone at all.” The 
college president who voiced this senti- 
ment thereby served notice—so it seemed 
to one of his hearers—on. those parents 
who wished their boys to study in college, 
to beware of sending them where 
students might be in the minority. The 
sentiment may, however, have contained 
its own corrective, for it served notice on 
loafers as well—for who wishes to at- 
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tend a college in which loafers are in’ an 
overwhelming majority? Not even a 
loafer wishes to invite his soul in a 
loafer’s college. 

Should college students study? The 
question was recently asked by a college 
president apropos of an investigation 
which revealed the fact that the time spent 
in study by the average student in a 
certain college was fourteen hours per 
week in preparation for twelve hours of 
class attendance, or twenty-six hours per 
week in all. This amount was justly 
deemed “discreditably small.” 

But this is evidently bound up with the 
more fundamental question, “What shall 
the college student study, and why shall 
he study it?” The college of a generation 
or so ago was a very simple affair—simple 
both in theory and in practice. “Its 
fundamental idea was discipline of the 
mind. Its mode of effecting this was, in 
large part, by shutting the student’s eyes 
to the distracting and inconsequential 
present, and fixing his gaze on that which 
was great, and good, and hard to under- 
stand, in the past. The main work of the 
course consisted of drill in grammar and 
mathematics, and the results of this train- 
ing were bound together by a final ex- 
position at the hands of the president of 
such of the speculations of philosophers as 
seemed to him safe and substantial.” 

But this curriculum did not suit those 
“to whom the structure of the oriole’s nest 
was more marvelous, as well as more 
poetical than the structure of an ode of 
Horace.” And it was not sufficiently 
elastic to make room for the modern 
branches of knowledge which are essential 
to an adequate adjustment to modern 
life. The college was forced by the spirit 
of the times to open its doors to all kinds 
of studies and to receive them practically 
on equal terms. It is significant that the 


present generation has witnessed not only 
the expansion of the college catalogue, 
but arrangement of the departments 
therein in alphabetical order, instead of 
the old order which placed the older dis- 
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ciplines first, and the newer ones after, 
and, as it were, behind them. Not every 
college has, much less realizes, the ideal 
of Ezra Cornell “to found a college where 
any student can find instruction in any 
study.” But this ideal exists, and is com- 
ing to be realized. 

The expansion and modernization of 
the curriculum has raised two serious 
questions: first, What shall be the relative 
place and weight of liberal and of prac- 
tical studies? Secondly, According to 
what plan shall the student shape his 
course? 

There is no doubt that the spirit of 
practicality and even of commercialism 
has affected and is affecting the college. 
“There is doubtless a tendency to eradi- 
cate the acquisition of pure knowledge 
from colleges, and to substitute a dress 
rehearsal of all the practical work of life.” 
The attitude of some educators towards 
cultural education has been compared by 
a recent college graduate to the attitude of 
valiant Jack Falstaff toward honor : 

Can cultural education set to.a leg? no; 
or an arm? no; or take away the grief of 
a wound? no. Cultural education hath no 
skill in surgery, then? no. What is cul- 
tural education? words. What is in those 
words cultural education? What is that 
cultural education? air. A trim reckon- 
ing! Who hath it? he that died o’Wednes- 
day. Therefore I'll none of it. 
Cultural education is a mere scutcheon: 
and so ends my catechism. 

But as in real life, culture and effi- 
ciency are organically related, so in a col- 
lege, cultural and practical elements are 
not at war, but are at work together. It 
is after all not so much a question of cul- 
ture subjects, as of the “culture attitude” 
in dealing with the subject in hand, what- 
ever it be. First hand illustrations of this 
attitude, and of the lack of it, abound in 
the writings of recent college graduates :* 

Not long ago three graduates who were 
Freshmen together in 1896 were sur- 
prised to find that from a course in Latin, 
which included the study of some Horace, ’ 
Cicero, and Livy, the only recitation 
which they remembered was one in which 

*Educational Review, Vol. 26. 
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comparison was made between an ode of 
Horace and a poem of Longfellow, and, 
so far as they recollect, this was the only 
recitation in the course where an effort 
was made to relate the task in hand with 
their other possible experience. 

In another course, every subject was 
made humanly interesting. Broad rela- 
tions were established between things of 
apparently the utmost disparity. Facts 
suddenly stood revealed in the light of 
everybody’s individual psychic experi- 
ence. The wide range of subjects touched 
upon—problems of government, paternal- 
ism, the tenement house, the life of the 
college—was rich in suggestions for 
future study. Either the topics which 
were discussed were of perennial interest 
or the method of attack was such that 
through these classroom discussions what 
had before been dry bones was made per- 
ennially interesting. 


Here is a college man’s ideal of the 
true college teacher. 


If his teacher is teaching just the Greek 
language, or just English, then the 
student will probably plod through the 
pages of (kdipus and Lear, wondering 
who the first fool was to start the tradi- 
tion that these are words of genius; but 
if his teacher is teaching life and poetry, 
then he may suddenly awaken, may see 
why great tragedy is perhaps the fullest 
artistic expression of his nature that man 
has attained, and the C£dipus and Lear 
may blaze with a new light. 

As I think of my own college teachers 
now, I see the difference. It was the man 
who linked his subject with life who gave 
me something that I can feel within me 
now. . . The man who cannot send 
a thrill down the backbone of his students 
now and then is not the true college 
teacher. We all know who the teacher is 
who can awaken that thrill. . . . It 
is the teacher of physics, who, after his 
lecture on heat and light and electricity, 
pauses to do a little generalizing, to view 
the whole world under that aspect, to hint 
of the undreamed of mysteries that a mil- 
lion other forms of vibration may some 
day reveal. The teacher of mere physics 
would never think of quoting Shakespeare 
on such an occasion. But a teacher of 
life—why, I was almost being so intem- 
pete as to say he could hardly forget 

im: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 


holdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
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Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


In very truth, it does not so much matter 
what you study, as with whom. 

The interesting and unsettled question 
of the length of the college course can 
only be glanced at here. Shall we, to 
quote the brilliant language of President 
Thomas with respect to the college, “hew 
off one year of his age, the very flower 
of his maturity, in order to enrich the 
professional schools? Shall we cut him 
asunder at the belt line, leaving him a two 
years’ torso, casting the last two years, 
the heart and brains of him, in part to the 
professional school, but in greater part to 
outer darkness and destruction.” Or is 
there truth in the dictum of one who has 
just completed a four years’ college 
course : “Divide its length by two and you 
divide its usefulness by eight?” How- 
ever this may be, it seems clear that many 
American young fellows will be satisfied 
with an arrangement that enables them 
to graduate from college at twenty-two, 
after a four years’ course of liberal studies 
and of college life; and that there will be 


plenty of four year colleges for such as 
desire to attend them. 


More vital than the question of length 
is that of the choice of studies. An abso- 
lutely rigid scheme of required studies is 
intolerable. But absolute freedom of 
choice is impracticable and unwise. “He 
remembers a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly” is a good characterization of 
the college student who has spent eight 
semesters under the burden of anywhere 
from four to ten different subjects per 
year. “The result of seeking breadth of 
culture through studying many subjects, 
is oftener confusion than culture.” The 
alternative is some form of the “group 
system,” whereby a student is kept from 
excessive scattering, and is forced to build 
a vertebrate course, on general lines 
worked out for (or with) him, with more 
or less definiteness, by the college au- 
thorities. The essence of such a course is 
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that it has a vertebral column and ribs 
branching therefrom. Some form ut spe- 
cial knowledge or special training is its 
central axis. Side lines are chosen with a 
freedom that increases with the student’s 
progress in college. How the system may 
work is thus gracefully indicated by a 
college woman : 

The main current of my choice (Greek 
and Latin) was fed by tributary streams 
of some English, a little history, and phil- 
osophy, and science. Among my 
contemporaries I saw the process re- 
versed. Here was a main current of 
mathematical learning helped on by a 
little stream of Greek. Or, it may be, 
political economy politely returned the in- 
difference of the classics, or the modern 
languages emerged bravely from the tor- 
ture of the fear of required science. We 
were, with our different enthusiasms, 
rather sympathetic toward each other, the 
varied composition of our minds making 
us interesting among ourselves. If I 
sent my bravest ship out on one stream 
which my neighbor deemed worthy only 
of one of her skiffs, then on another 
stream my little skiff looked small beside 
her full-sailed vessel. And, being well 
piloted, we did not mistake any one of the 
streams for their common ocean. 

College life is, after all, the one element 
in a college course that a boy must ac- 
tually go to college in order to secure. 
The curriculum established by college 
traditions and faithfully administered by 
the college boys is no less fundamentally 
educative than that established and admin- 
istered by the faculty and the trustees. 
The latter is a curriculum of the class- 
room, the laboratory, the lecture hall, of 
books, experiments, and quizzes. -The 
former is a curriculum of the campus, the 
dormitory, the bleachers and the athletic 
field, the eating club, the chapter house, 
the literary hall, the musical club, the re- 
ligious society. And how well the boys 
do their self-allotted tasks! The callow 
“freshie” learns more about human nature 
in general, and his own bumptious self in 
particular, between the October and June 
of his first college year, than all the paren- 
tal advice and training of the previous ten 
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years have sufficed to give him. A good, 
wholesome hazing—in any of the myriad 
forms~in which it is administered—is a 
good thing for'any man’s son to get as a 
freshman and to repay as sophomore, It is 
a good thing to go to a college old enough 
to have established student traditions, and 
spirited enough to enforce them. It is not 
well that a freshman comport himself as 
he will, or enjoy the freedom of the cam- 
pts until he have duly earned it. 

That thing known as “college atmos- 
phere,” though elusive, is very real. 
Whether justly or not—but surely with 
a certain measure of justice— one college 
prides itself on its refinement (which, 
viewed from without, is sometimes mis- 
taken for snobbishness)-;. another is, or 
wishes to be, noted for pluck and grit; 
another for democracy and good fellow- 
ship; another for student honor; and so 
on. Whatever the quality, or the combin- 
ation of qualities, college atmosphere 
counts. 

There is one element in American col- 
lege life which is in a measure common 
to all college communities, the element of 
reality. However unreal and remote from 
life his studies may be, the boy who plays 
his part in college life is “up against” the 
real thing and must himself be the real 
thing. It has been truly said of,one great 
college, and it might perhaps be as truly 
said of many another: 

There is a fair field and no favor. 
Wealth does not make for a man nor the 
lack of it against him. The students live 
their lives upon one social level. There 
is a deep-seated intolerance of all snob- 
bishness and pretension. The dictum of 
the ’varsity field, “No grand-stand play- 
ing!” obtains in ali quarters of the under- 
graduate life. It signifies no cant in re- 
ligion; no pedantry in scholarship; no 
affectation in manners; no pretense in 
friendship. 

It is no wonder that life passed in such 
an atmosphere possesses a unique quality, 
and that the American boy looks on the 
four years he spent at college as among 
the best years of his life. 
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Nature Study 


The 


Cow 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University. 


UCH is said of the beauty of the 
M horse, but rarely is allusion 

made to the beauty of the horned 
cattle ; this is unfair, for a fine cow or ox 
is truly beautiful. The soft, yellow skin 
beneath the sleek coat of hair, the well 
proportioned body, the mild face crowned 
with spreading polished horns and illum- 
inated by the large, gentle eyes are all 
elements of beauty which artists have 
recognized, especially the great artists of 
the Dutch school. The ancients also ad- 
mired the bovine eyes, and their most 


beautiful goddess they called “The Ox- 
eyed Juno.” 

The history of the development of the 
different breeds of cows is interwoven 
with the history of the civilization 
of different peoples. Our neat cattle 
have been developed from the wild 
cattle of Europe and Asia, each 
country developing and breeding them 
according to its own standards. Thus 
England has produced the Short-horns or 
Durhams, Herefords, Devons, Sussex; 
Scotland has given us the Aberdeen An- 
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gus, Galloways and Ayrshires ; the islands 
of the English channel have developed 
the Guernseys, Alderneys, and Jerseys. 
Holland and Denmark produced the Hol- 
stein-Freisians and Dutch-belted; Swit- 
zerland the Brown Swiss; France the 
Norman breeds. In looking over the 
map of Europe we are impressed by the 
fact that all the best breeds of cattle found 
in the world today were developed in the 
British Isles, and Europe north of Italy 
and east of Russia. 

Man from the first found horned cattle 
especially useful in two ways. They 
yielded flesh and milk for food, so he de- 
veloped two strains, beef cattle and milch 
kine ; the types of each differing so widely. 
in appearance that they seem almost like 
different species. 

The beef animal is in cross-section ap- 
proximately square, being big and full 
across the loins and back, the shoulders 
and hips covered heavily with flesh; the 
legs stout ; the neck thick and short, and 
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little flesh on them and:if looked at from 
above her body is wedge shaped widening 
from shoulders backward. The stomach 
line is not parallel with the back bone, but 
slants downward from shoulders to the 
udder, The following are the points that 
indicate a good. milch cow: Head wide 
between the eyes showing large air pas- 
sages and indicating strong lungs. Eyes 
large, clear, and placid, indicating good 
disposition. Mouth large with a muscular 
lower jaw, showing ability to chew effi- 
ciently and rapidly. The neck thin and 
fine, showing veins through the skin. 
Chest deep and wide, showing plenty of 
room for heart and lungs. The abdomen 
large. but well supported and increasing 
in size toward the rear. The ribs should 
be well spread not meeting the spine, like 
the peak to a roof; and the spine must be 
prominent revealing to the touch the 
separate vertebrae. The. hips should be 
much broader than the shoulders. The 
udder should be large, the four quarters of 
equal size, and should not be 








A DAIRY COW OF PERFECT FORM 


The line of the back is 
straight and the stomach line parallel with 


the face short. 


it. Very different is the appearance of 
the milch cow ; her body is oval instead of 
being somewhat square in cross section. 
The outline of her back is not straight but 
sags in front of the hips which are prom- 
inent and bony. The shoulders have 


fat. The “milk veins” which 
carry the blood from the 
udder should be large and 
crooked, passing into the ab- 
domen through large open- 
ings. The skin of the cow 
should be soft and pliable 
and covered with fine, oily 
hair, showing good diges- 
tion and assimilation. Above 
all the milch cow should be 
always hungry, for she is a 
milk making machine, and 
the more fuel (food) she can 
use the greater her produc- 
tion. 

The physiological habits of the beef and 
milch cattle have been changed as much 
as their structure. The food given to the 
beef cow goes to make flesh; while that 
given to the milch cow goes to make milk, 
and she will not put on flesh when giving 
milk however abundant her food. Of 
course, there are all grades between the 
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A CUBAN MILKMAN 


. In Cuba the milkman drives his cow to the doors of his customers, taking a calf along to 
start the milk flow. 


beef and milch types, for many farmers 
use their herds for both However, if a 
farmer is producing milk it pays him well 
to get the best possible machine to make it, 


and that is always a cow of the right type. 


America had no wild cattle except the 
buffaloes and they have never been do- 
mesticated, so we have brought the dif- 
ferent breeds from Europe. Cattle have 
played a most prominent part in our civili- 
zation and wealth. In pioneer days the 
patient oxen were our chief means of 
transportation and of clearing land. In 
many of our southern states today a 
common sight is two or three ox teams 
carrying heavy loads over rutty or sandy 
roads. I have always thought that a 
handsome pair of well broken oxen is 
a delightful team to ride after. 

At present the beef breeds of cattle are 
grown more in the West where they have 
taken the place of the buffalo herds on the 
great plains, while the milk breeds are of 


greater importance in the East and 


Middle West. 
In the middle and eastern United States 


. the dairy cow is seen almost everywhere ; 


andthe dairy industry is being revolu- 


‘tionized at the present time. The teacher 


of every village school .can aid greatly in 
this revolution by educating the children 
to higher standards and better methods 
of ‘milk production. In the best dairies 
the following methods are followed: 

The herd is improved constantly by 
keeping a thorough-bred sire at the head 
of it. 

The stables are cleaned thoroughly 
every day, the sweeping of the floor being 
a part of the daily routine. 

The milkers brush the cow’s udder and 
wash their own hands before milking. 

The milk is not strained in the barn 
where the odor of the stable will affect 
it, but is strained in the open air or in a 
warm room prepared purposely for it. 








The 


A pair of scales stands near the can for 
receiving the milk and as the milk from 
each cow is brought in it is weighed and 
the amount set down opposite the cow’s 
name, on a milk sheet that is tacked up on 
the wall near-by. At the end of each week 
the figures on the milk sheet are added 
and the farmer knows just how much 
milk each cow is giving him and whether 
there are any in the herd which are not 
“paying their board.” While to the old 
fashioned farmer, weighing each cow’s 
milk seems “fussy,” yet it takes little time 
and removes guess work from the dairy- 
ing business. The up-to-date farmer likes 
to know where he stands. Besides the 
care of the stables and milk a well bal- 
anced ration of food is given to the cows, 
and plenty of fresh, good water provided 
for them, and they are kept in warm 
stables in the winter thus saving much 
fodder and grain. I know a dairy in New 
York State which under ignorant man- 
agement produced only 3,000 pounds of 
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milk per cow during the year. The next 
year the same dairy properly fed and 
housed yielded 6,000 pounds of milk per 
cow. Good care of the dairy cow often 
measures the difference between profit- 
able and unprofitable farming. 


CORRELATION OF THE STUDY OF CATTLE 
WITH REGULAR SCHOOL WORK 

Geography—The children of your 
school are undoubtedly familiar with some 
distinct treeds of cattle, especially if they 
have attended the agricultural fairs. 
Study in every possible way the lives and 
habits of the people in the countries in 
which these breeds were developed. 
Geography readers will aid much in this 
respect, and our common cattle will be a 
direct means of interesting the children 
in Holland, Denmark, the Channel 
Islands and the different counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The relations of peo- 
ple to cattle in different countries will also 
prove interesting. Let the pupils read 
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how cows are used for plowing and bur- 
dens instead of for milk in China; and how 
the people of India have sacred cattle, and 
how some peasants of Germany live on 
the second floor of the house, the first 
floor being the stables of cows which are 
kept most clean; and how the milk 
peddlers of Cuba and other hot countries 
sometimes drive the cow from door to 
door, taking the calf along to start the 
flow of milk. The geography of our own 
country should be studied also to discover 
the reason why beef cattle are raised in the 
far West and dairy cattle in the Middle 
West and East. In fact the enterprising 
teacher will find that the cow path leads 
all over the world, and that her pupils ‘Will 
take pleasure in following it. 

Industrial Geography—There is today 
very little waste in the carcasses of cattle, 
and aside from the dairy and beef and 
tallow industries, there are connected 
with the cattle business the manufactures 
of leather, plaster, glue, buttons, fertil- 
izers and many others. The pupil should 
study each of these industries; also let 
him note that the countries which produce 
great amounts of hides and tallow are 
not dairy countries. 

Language .Work—The well marked 
breeds like the Jerseys, Ayrshires, and 
Holsteins afford excellent subjects for 
simple descriptions which should include 
size, color, and the striking characteristics. 
Advanced work may be done in connec- 
tion with the geography work giving ‘the 
results in interesting form.. How ‘and 
why the pioneers used oxen for transpor- 
tation and logging would be an excellent 


theme. The story of pet calves and cows’ 


would be an interesting. subject for the 
country child to write about. The Mowgli 
story “Tiger, Tiger” in the “First. Jungle 
Book” might be read and the actions of 
the buffaloes described in an essay. 
Drawing—Get a blank application for 
registry from the Secretary of the Guern- 
sey or Holstein Breeders’ Association ; let 
each pupil make a.copy of it and fiil it 
out with the color and markings of any 


Holstein cow. Get Perry or Cosmos pic- 
tures of Paul Potter’s, Van Marcke’s, 
Bonheur’s, and Troyon’s paintings of 
kine so that the pupils can see artistic re- 
productions of cattle. Let pupils sketch 
calves and cows; even if the attempts are 
crude they will teach observation. 


LESSON ON CATTLE 


When we take the subject of cattle for 
nature-study we naturally follow two lines of 
inquiry, one regarding the natural history of 
the animals, and the other dealing with their 
domestic history and use. First we will study 
how they live in a wild state, and how they 
are adapted in form to such conditions. 


1. Do wild cattle live in herds or singly? 

2. What are their enemies? 

3. How does the herd defend itself from 
enemies ? 

4. When herds of buffalo or wild cattle are 
attacked where are the calves, the cows, and 
bulls stationed ? 

5. How does the individual defend itself? 

6. Are the great heads and shoulders of 
the bulls developed for fighting enemies or 
each other? 

7. What is the food of wild cattle and where 
do they find it? 

8. How are the teeth arranged to get their 
food? 

9. What is the process of chewing tte 
cud? 

10. Can you think of any advantage to wild 
cattle that comes from ‘the cud chewing 
habit ? 

11. Compare a cow’s legs and feet to the 
legs and arms of man and tell what part cor- 
responds to the elbow, wrist, knee, ankle, heel, 
toes. What part does the cow walk on? 

12. Ina natural state cattle frequent shallow 
rivers and marshes in order to get water. Can 
you think of any advantage which the split 
hoof gives them in such situations? 

13. How are the cow’s feet and legs placed 
when She lies down to sleep? 

14. How does she get up and down? Com- 
pare in this respect with a horse. 

15.. When a calf is born in the fields it is 
often hidden by the cow and lying flat on the 
ground will refuse to stir when discovered. 


~ What is the‘origin of this habit? 


LESSON ON DOMESTICATED CATTLE 


16. Name and give brief description of all 
the different breeds of cattle with which you 
are familiar. 

17. Which of these are beef and which 
milk producing? ; 

18. What are the distinguishing points of a 
good milch cow? 

19. How many pounds of milk per year 
should a dairy cow give to be profitable if the 

roduct is cheese? If the product is butter? 


hy this discrepancy? : 
20. What is the percentage of butter fat in 
milk necessary to make it legally saleable? 











21. How many months of the year should 
a good cow give milk? 

22. Why and where is dehorning cattle 
practiced ? 

23. When should a calf be dehorned? How 
should it be done? 

24. Should a dog be used in driving dairy 
cows? If not, why? 

25. Why should a cow be milked during 
the season by the same person? 


Modern European Idealists 
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26. Why should loud talking and noise 
during milking time be avoided? 

27. Why is a cold barn which allows wind 
to enter a menace of extravagance in fodder 
and grain? 

28. Why should milk not be strained in the 
barn? 

29. Why is it profitable for the dairy farmer 
to keep his stable clean and be cleanly in the 
care of the milk? 


Modern European Idealists 





EMIL FREY, SWISS STATESMAN 


Emil Frey, the eminent Swiss statesman, was born at Arlesheim, Switzerland, in 1838. 








He graduated at the University of Jena, and in 1860 came to the United States where he 
entered the Union Army. He fought in the West and in the Army of the Potomac, becoming 
a captain in 1862, and in 1865, a major. He was taken prisoner at Gettysburg and remained 
a captive, a part of the time in Libby Prison, for a year and a half. At the end of the war 
he returned to Switzerland and entered the government service, where, as president of the 
cantonal government, he rendered excellent service in directing the development of the 
schools and the forests. Later he became editor of a paper and president of the federal 
council. From 1882 till 1888 he served as Swiss ambassador at Washington.. In 1893 he 
became president of Switzerland and chief of the war department. Since 1897 he has been 
director of the International Bureau of Telegraph Administration, a position of great im- 
portance. He is a warm friend of the United States. 
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OPENING OF CHICAGO'S MUNICIPAL MU- 
SEUM 

The first loan exhibition of the new 
Municipal Museum in Chicago was for- 
mally opened on February 23, to run for 
a month. This successfully inaugurated 
a project which- will be continuously 
carried on with permanent exhibits and 
a succession of loan exhibitions. The 
permanent collection of exhibits relating 
to the City of Chicago will be opened in 
April. 

The Municipal Museum was founded 
by the City Homes Association and ample 
quarters have been secured in the fire- 
proof public library building. George E. 
Vincent is president of the museum; Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine contributed liberally to 
the project and is chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee ; Mrs. Conde Hamlin 
is director of exhibits; Mr. E. G. Rout- 
zahn serves as secretary of the exhibition 
committee. 

The first loan exhibition contained orig- 
inal drawings, models, photographs, 
maps, charts, and literature, contributed 
by many foreign and American cities, 
among which were conspicuous New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, St. Louis, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Diisseldorf, Bonn, Cologne, Essen, 
the city of Paris and minor French cities, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Tokyo, Buenos Ayres. 

A large collection of exhibits was 
loaned by organizations such as the Muni- 
cipal Art Society of New York, and by 
architects, landscape architects, and other 
individuals and firms whose work is of 
public significance. The St. Louis Ex- 
position was largely drawn on both for 
the loan and the permanent collections. 

Valuable assistance was rendered by the 
Honorable Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of 
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Chicago, in the shape of a circular letter 
to the representatives of foreign and 
American cities. The response in the form 
of gifts and loans made by the German 
cities, from the remarkable German ex- 
hibit at St. Louis, was of an exceedingly 
substantial character, a representative col- 
lection of exhibits being loaned and many 
exhibits being given outright. Cities of 
France, Japan, Argentine Republic, Hun- 
gary, England. Denmark, and Sweden 
also made extensive bequests. 

The scope of the Municipal Museum is 
indicated in part by the following classi- 
fication : 

Municipal Administration ; Public Art; 
Public Recreation ; Street Making ; Street 
Cleaning; Transportation; Sanitation; 
Housing ; Education and School Exten- 
sion; Libraries ; Charities and Correction ; 
Civic Literature and Statistics. 

During the month of the loan exhibi- 
tion an opportunity was offered to clubs, 
associations, classes and groups of people 
to arrange for especially conducted in- 
spection of the exhibits. In connection 
with such visits speakers on subjects ger- 
mane to the classification of the exhibition 
were provided as desired. 


a 


MUNICIPAL MUSEUM IN BOSTON 

Recently the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston appointed a committee to con- 
sider with the leading local civic organi- 
zations the advisability of establishing a 
Municipal Museum. This committee, 
with committees of the following organi- 
zations appointed the following executive 
committee: Warren H. Manning, chair- 
man, Twentieth Century Club; Frederick 
Law Olmstead, Jr., secretary, Municipal 
Art League ; Edward H. Hartmann, Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League, and R. A. Cram, 
Boston Society of Architects. It was de- 
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cided first, to investigate and record 
through an indexing bureau the available 
material and data in the city and its met- 
ropolitan districts suitable for such a 
museum. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
material should be classified under such 
headings as history, administration, sani- 
tation, street making, etc., and that at an 
early date exhibitions of various phases of 
municipal art be arranged locaily in the 
metropolitan districts. 

The committee will have the advice of 
Mrs. Conde Hamlin, director of the new 
Municipal Museum of Chicago, and the 
originator of the municipal museum idea 
through her success in organizing and ar- 
ranging such a museum in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for the Twin City Building 
at the St. Louis Exposition. Mr. Frank 
Miles Day of Philadelphia is to be in- 
vited to present his recent address before 
the American Institute of Architects upon 
the improvement of cities under the aus- 
pices of the association represented. 
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CLUB STUDY OF CIVIC ART 


Outline for study of Robinson’s “Modern 
Civic Art, or The City Made Beauti- 
ful.” 

So many clubs have taken up the study 
of civic art, using as the basis of their 
program and as a text book, Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson’s “Modern Civic Art,” * 
that Mr. Robinson has been compelled, 
in response to numerous requests, to pre- 
pare a brief outline of parallel readings 
and of appropriate themes for papers. As 
this may be suggestive and helpful to 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the out- 
line is reproduced below: 


“MODERN CIVIC ART, OR THE CITY MADE BEAUTI- 
FUL” 


Chapters I and II, Introductory. 
For the references on pp. 21-22, see Dr. 
Albert Shaw’s “Municipal Government in 
Great Britain,’ and Dr. Shaw’s “Municipal 
Government in Continental Europe.” 


*Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. With 
illustrations. By mail $3.20. Orders may be 
sent to Editor THe CHAUTAUQUAN, Hyde Park, 
Chicago. 
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Chapter III, Waterfront. 
Look up Charles River improvement in Bos- 
ton. See Riverfront Improvement Law of 
Iowa. See “Buying Back a Riverfront” 
(Springfield, Mass.) in Architectural Record, 
Nov., 1902. Look up the abandoned Naval 
Arch plan, New York. See note on page 13 
“Improvement of Towns and Cities,” by 
Charles Mulford Robinson. 

Chapter IV, Land Approaches. 
See first part of chapter II “American 
Municipal Progress,” by Charles Zueblin. See 
pamphlet on “The Railroad Beautiful,” by 

. M. R. See pamphlet on “Suburban Sta- 

tion Grounds,” by C. M. R. See “Railroad 
Gardening” in Cyclopedia of American Hor- 
ticulture. Look to Railway Banks Floral As- 
sociation of England. 

Chapter V, Administration Center. 
See Bulletin, Hartford (Conn.) Municipal 
Art Society. Look up the Group Plan of 
Cleveland, O. See Report of Public Build- 
ings Commission, St. Louis, ’04. See pages 
219-229 of “American Municipal Progress.” 

Chapter VI, Street Plan. 
See Dr. Shaw’s volume on “Municipal Gov- 
ernment”—references in Index. 

Chapter VII, Architecture. 
See Building Laws of Chicago and St. Louis, 
See Building Height Law of Boston, 1904. 
Investigate the subject of steel construc- 
tion, and consider sky-scrapers in their vari- 
ous aspects. 

Chapter VIII, Street Furnishings. 
(Special attention may be given here to the 
question of Advertisements.) See chapters 
V, VI, “Improvement of Towns and Cities.” 
Investigate the work of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising 
in England. See article by C. M. R. in The 
Atlantic Monthly, of March and July, 1904. 

Chapter IX, Fountains and Sculpture. 
See Brochure of National Sculpture Society 
on the Value of Sculpture to the Community. 
See chapter XIII of “Improvement of Towns 
and Cities.” 


Chapter X, Street Plotting Among the Homes, 
Study the city maps and street plans. 

Chapter XI, On Great Avenues. 
See on Trees, chapter VII, “Improvement of 
Towns,and Cities.” Study of particular 
streets. 

Chapter XII, Minor Residential Streets. 
See Publications of Brooklyn Tree Planting 
and Fountain Society. See Massachusetts and 
Missouri Tree Laws. See “Tree Planting 
on Streets and Highways” (New York 
Forestry Commission, 1902). See “Report 
on the Street Tree Question” (Hartford 
Florist Club.) ; 

Chapter XIII, Tenements. 
See Municipal Affairs, Vol. VI, No. 5. Look 
up work of City and Suburban Homes Co., 
New York. Look up Shaftesbury Lectures 
(England). Study the Garden Cities of 
England. See “To-morrow” by Ebenezer 
Homer. 

Chapter XIV, Comprehensive Planning. 
See article by C. M. R. in Agricultural 
Record, May, ’o5. See reports of the Expert 
Commission for Washington. See report of 
the City Improvement Commission for New 
York. Look up the “Harrisburg Plan” (Pub- 
lications of American Civic Association). 
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Chapter XV, Open Spaces. 

See reports of City Parks Association, 

Philadelphia. For the Playground Movement 

see periodicals, and — of the Civic Im- 

provement League of St. Louis and the Rec- 

reation League of Louisville. 
Chapter XVI, Parkways. 

See chapter IX, “Improvement of Towns and 

Cities.” Study particular drives. 

Chapter XVII, Distribution and Location of 
Parks. 

See Metropolitan Park Report, Chicago, 1904. 

See Report of Olmstead Bros., on “Develop- 

ment of public grounds for Greater Balti- 

more,” 1904. See Publications, American 

Civic Association. 

Chapter XVIII, Park Development. 

See Publications of American Civic Asso- 

ciation. 

Chapter XIX, Occasional Decoration. 

Dr. Shaw’s books are published by the 
Century Co., “The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities” by the Putnams, and 
“American Municipal Progress” by Mac- 
millan. The pamphlets mentioned under 
chapter IV can be obtained free of charge 
from the Passenger Department of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, South Sta- 
tion, Boston. For the Society for Check- 
ing the Abuse of Public Advertising, in 
England, address 1 Camp View, Wim- 
bledon Common, Surrey, Eng. Other ad- 
dresses are: Brooklyn Tree Planting and 
Fountain Society, 177 Remsen Street; 
Philadelphia City Parks Association, 701 
Stephen Girard Building ; and American 
Civic Association, 703 North American 
Building, Philadelphia. 


[These programs will be of special interest to 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN’S reading constituency in 
view of the series of illustrated articles on “The 
Civic Renascence,” by Charles Zueblin (Sep- 
tember, 1903, to May, 1904) and “Civic Lessons 
from Europe” (September, 1904, to March, 
1905) touching upon phases of the subject of 
Mr. Robinson’s book.—Eprror. } 
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MODEL TENEMENTS 

Mr. Henry Phipps, the New York capi- 
talist, formerly of Pittsburg, has recently 
given a fund of $1,000,000 to be used for 
building tenements in New. York City. 
Under the terms of this gift the tenements 
are to be built for a four per cent profit 
after making due allowance for main- 
tenance and repairs. The profit, however, 
is to be reinvested indefinitely in buildings 
of the same nature. 

Mr. Phipps declares he does not wish 
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to discourage private enterprise from 
building tenements for profit and for this 
reason imposes his four per cent restric- 
tion. He does, however, wish to set a 
standard of comfort and decency for pri- 
vate owners and force them in self defense 
to provide better accommodations than 
they have hitherto. Mr. Phipps speci- 
fies in particular that the tenements built 
by his fund shall have plenty of light and 
air, and ample playgrounds for children. 
The trustees to whom the fund is en- 
trusted include Mr. Phipps himself and a 
number of men well known in charitable 


work. 
— 


AN ENGLISH SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 

An interesting parallel to Mr. Phipps’ 
recent gift of a fund for model tene- 
ments is to be found in a trust fund lately 
donated by Mr. Joseph Rowntree, an Eng- 
lish manufacturer. Mr. Rowntree has 
purchased near York 120 acres of land 
which is to be used for the establishment 
of a garden village. The land is within a 
mile of Mr. Rowntree’s factory and is in- 
tended primarily for his workmen but is 
not restricted to them. As in Mr. Phipps’ 
plan the rents are to accumulate and be re- 
invested in similar undertakings when 
suitable occasion offers. 

The Garden Village, as its name indi- 
cates, provides each house with ample 
garden accommodation. Those houses al- 
ready erected have gardens of about 350 
square yards each. It is further provided 
that not less than one-tenth of the total 
land in the estate, exclusive of roads, shall 
be laid out in recreation grounds and 
park, and that houses shall not occupy 
more than one-fourth of the sites on which 
they are built. These stipulations promise 
ample ground, light, and air for every 
family. The houses themselves, though 
rather small, are built with an eye to 
cleanliness, convenience, and comfort. 
“An effort,” it is said, “is being made to 
provide houses which shall be artistic in 
appearance, sanitary, and thoroughly well 
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built, and yet within the means of work- 
ing men earning the ordinary wages of 
unskilled labor.” 

One further quotation is interesting as 
indicating the liberal and catholic attitude 
of the donor: “The foundation deed pro- 
vides that the administration of the trust 
shall be wholly unsectarian and non-politi- 
cal, and that there shall always be a rigid 
exclusion of all influences calculated to 
impart to it a character sectarian as re- 
gards religion or belief, or exclusive as 
regards politics.” 


= 


AN AMERICAN MODEL TOWN 


Mr. Rowntree’s proposed experiment 
with a garden village for the housing of 
his factory operatives differs only in its 
emphasis upon the “garden” from an 
American “model town” already in opera- 
tion. The Draper Company, which manu- 
factures machinery, has built at Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, houses for the accommo- 
dation of its employees. A tract of thirty 
acres has been laid out and improved and 
on this the company has erected houses 
sufficient to accommodate a population 
of over 2,000 people. 

There are two tenements of six rooms, 
attic, bath, and basement, to each house, 
and the houses are diversified as much as 
possible in outward appearance. Em- 
ployees may buy their homes if they so 
desire but comparatively few have done 
so, the majority preferring to pay the low 
rent of $3 and $3.50 per week, which the 
company charges. 

The houses are pretty and comfortable 
and are provided with many accommoda- 
tions. The company keeps everything in 
good repair and provides for rigid sani- 
tary inspection. By a system of prizes a 
keen rivalry for the best appearing yards 
is kept up, and there is, as a result, little 
untidiness. The town brings little profit to 
the employers because of the low rent. 
Employees, despite these low rents, do 
not take advantage of the opportunities 
offered to the extent that might be ex- 
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pected. Whereas the employees of the 
Draper factory number about 3,000 and 
with their families would form a city of 
from 12,000 to 15,000, only a little over 
2,000 people live in the model town. It 
is increasing in size, however, and twenty 
new houses are reported to be in prepara- 
tion. 


=— 
MUNICIPAL BRICK-MAKING 

An interesting development in the 
municipal ownership of publit utilities 
is cited by the English Municipal Journal. 
In 1899 the Woolwich Borough granted 
permission: for the erection of a municipal 
electric plant at Plumstead. It was 
planned, also, to provide in the same plant, 
destructor furnaces for refuse. In this 
latter connection occurred the interesting 
innovation referred to. The destruction 
of refuse, it was found, involved a non- 
destructible residuum of clinker equiva- 
lent to thirty per cent of the total mass. 
This the authorities deermined to utilize. 
Accordingly machinery for grinding and 
pressing the clinker was installed, and the 
experiment tried of making brick, tile, 
and paving slabs. The result was 
thoroughly satisfactory; a superior pro- 
duct was produced at a low cost and there . 
resulted a considerable economy to the 
municipality. Not only have the bricks 
been used in all manner of work except 
face work, but several hundred thousand 
have been made and stored in preparation 
for the erection of public baths and wash 
houses which the council has in contem- 
plation., ; 

A similar plant has been in operation 
at Fulham for two years and the results 
have been equally gratifying. During 
the past six months the destructor plant 
has made some 12,000 flags and 50,000 
brick, the brick costing approximately £1 
per thousand, and being of a very high 
grade, equal to the best London building 
brick. Already one of the municipaf 
buildings at Fulham has been built from 
the clinker made brick. 
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TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 


The School City. W. L. Gill, The Commons, 
January, 1905. 

Chicago’s New Park Service. Henry G. 
Foreman, Century, February, 1905. 
_ Use_of Growing Plants for Table Decora- 
tion. Eben E. Rexford, Lippincott’s, February, 


1905. 

Originality in Gardens. L. H. Bailey, Garden 
Magazine, February, 1905. 

Beautifying the Ugly Things. Mary Bron- 
son Hartt, World’s Work, February, 1905. 

A Lesson in Municipal Esthetics. G. W. 
Harris, Review of Reviews, February, 1905. 

German and American Forestry Methods. 
Guenther Thomas, Forum, January-March, 


5. 

The Young Man of Today as a Social 
Worker. Winifred Buck, Outlook, January 21. 

Bird Study in the Schools. Ralph Hoff- 
mann, The School Arts Book, February. 

Hopedale as a Model Town. Salesmanship, 
January. 

Ethics of the Street. 
Atlantic, January. 

Improvements for New York. By Mayor 
George B. McClellan. Also, Report of Im- 
provement Commission. Important and com- 
prehensive. Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
February. , 

People’s Palace, Jersey City.. John L. 
Scudder, Social Service, January. 


Margaret Merington, 


FROM THE FIELD 


The American Civic Association, Philadel- 
phia, frequently issues a clipping sheet con- 
taining news items regarding many features of 
civic betterment, which friends of the move- 
ment could use to advantage with their local 
editors. 

The Municipal League of Harrisburg, Pa., 
sent the city councilmen (thirty of them) and 
heads of departments on a special excursion 
to Boston, so that they might see with their 
own eyes what had been accomplished there 
and learn the lesson for Harrisburg. The 
mayor accompanied the councilmen and their 
tour of the Metropolitan Park system was 
directed by landscape architects and the park 
superintendent. This means of education af- 
fords striking contrast to the ordinary type of 
junketing. 

The beautiful city of Madison, Wisconsin, is 
not content to rely alone upon her natural ad- 
vantages. During the last twelve years this 
city of 23,000 people has raised $116,000 to 
expend in beautifying the parks and drives. Of 
this amount nearly $40,000 was contributed last 
year and work is now being completed which 
will transform a swamp along the Yahara 
River into a parkway of ten acres. The move- 
ment for the city beautiful has had its effect 
upon the municipal council, which recently 
voted to build a bridge of cement because of 
its beauty and permanence, rather than an 
ugly steel bridge of lesser cost. 

Bird-Lore for February contains the annual 
report of the National Committee of Audubon 
Societies. The progress of the last year has 
been very encouraging and societies are now 
established in thirty-five states with model bird 
laws in twenty-eight states. Twenty-four 
wardens are employed to guard colonies of 
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nesting birds and the societies codperate with 
national and state game officials. The Light- 
house Board has lent assistance in protecting 
sea-birds along the coast and President Roose- 
velt has set aside certain public lands as 
breeding places for birds. Recently the 
national committee has become incorporated 
and proposes to raise an endowment fund of 
one million dollars of which one hundred 
thousand dollars has already been promised. 

In the management of the municipal school 
baths of Bradford, England, there arose re- 
cently a conflict of authority between the Edu- 
cation Committee and the Baths Committee. 
A new arrangement was then made under which 
the Baths Committee has charge of the whole 
staff of the baths with the exception of those 
engaged in the discipline and instruction of the 
children—matters which fall naturally under 
the jurisdiction of the Education Committee. 
The school children, both boys and girls, are to 
use the municipal baths on certain days of the 
week, at which time the baths are to be closed 
to the general public. Not only are the 
ablutionary baths to be used but the children, 
both boys and girls, are to use the pool baths 
and be taught swimming by competent instruc- 
tors. 

A recent decision in a Woolwich (England) 
police court establishes a valuable precedent 
for tenement house prosecutions in English 
cities. On a charge that his premises were a 
“nuisance, and dangerous and injurious to 
health,” a house owner was summoned to court 
for his failure to comply with a notice served 
upon him under a Public Health act. The 
owner’s violation of the law consisted in rent- 
ing a basement for living purposes which had 
a ceiling below the level of the ground and was 
so dark that an oil lamp had to be used for 
lighting during: the daytime. The defense 
maintained that the occupant of the basement 
had lived there seventy years and had nine 
children, all living. Despite this plea the owner 
was fined and ordered to abate the nuisance 
within a month. 


The Woodstock Improvement Society of 
Woodstock, Vermont, issues at intervals, “in- 
formation bulletins” with the object of obtain- 
ing a “better understanding of the purposes of 
the society and as a result of this, the more 
efficient carrying out of those aims.” This is its 
statement of principle: “The first element 
of beauty is cleanliness and it naturally fol- 
lows that anything which is spotlessly clean 
is more to be admired than that which is only 
clean enough to be tolerated. The appearance 
of Cleanliness is not enough. It must be ab- 
solutely clean throughout, then its beauty is 
not a veneer, but a reality.” In addition to its 
cooperative work with individual citizens and 
with the village officers, the society does a 
number of things on its own initiative. It has 
secured a dump and is engaging in the system- 
atic removal of garbage from houses and shops 
desiring such accommodation and willing to 
pay for it. More unusual, however, for a 
village society, is the employment of a man 
to sweep the street crossings in the business 
part of town every morning, Sundays included. 

“Not only is there reason to believe in the 
holiness of beauty, that it is right, but the 
movement to further it in towns will prove in 
itself a very great help to the work of the 
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church. For it will give a higher trend to 
popular life; it will awaken worthy ambitions; 
it will raise public spirit; it will suggest 
thought of the community instead of oneself; 
ride in the town instead of in one’s own be- 
ongings, and finally, an active unselfishness 
which will express itself in codperation. 

“It is proper that in any movement which, 
apart from its direct benefit, does all this, the 
clérgymen should be leaders. Nothing less 
than this will be expected. The church grounds 
should, certainly, be a model to their neigh- 
borhood in respect to neatness and beauty. If 
necessary the work can be very appropriately 
begun with the church putting its yard in 
order, planting vines, grass seed and shrubs 
if there be room, and thus making the approach 
to the church and its setting attractive. Indeed, 
each church should be a little center of whole- 
some influence regarding civic duty, and there 
can be no better way to make it visibly this than 
by giving beauty to its surroundings. The 
duiacnanil should be the temple of the Lord 
not less than the church building —From “The 
Church and Civic Improvement,’ by Charles 
Mulford Robinson in The Church Economist, 
December, 1904. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“The fundamental thought of the -‘new 
geography,’ briefly stated, is the unity of the 
earth and the joint action of the forces of na- 
ture upon it and upon one another, so that 
‘nothing stands alone.’ This conception recog- 
nizes the controlling power of man’s hand and 
mind, shows how his activities are based upon 
the products of the earth, explains the condi- 
tions that must exist for the profitable pur- 
suit of the various industries, and gives 
reasons for the progress of civilization.”—Mor- 
ton’s Advanced Geography. 

Lessons in the New Sate (Trotter) ; 
Methods and Aids in Geography (King) ; 
Chalk Illustrations for Geography Classes 
(Morton); How to Study Geography (Par- 
ker); The Teaching of Geography (Geikie) ; 
Geographical Spice (Morton); Statesman’s 
Year Book; Dictionary of Statistics (Mul- 
hall); Handbook of Commercial Geography 
(Chisholm); Lippincott’s Gazetteer; Tarr’s 
Elementary Physical Geography; Baedeker’s 
Handbook of Travel; Standford’s Compen- 
dium of Geography.—Bibliography in Morton's 
Advanced Geography. 


CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 
GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Roll-call: Give some geographic name or fact 
from today’s newspaper. f 

Summary: Epitomize article on Progress in 
Geography, by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, in the 
April CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correlation: Appoint some person to outline 
briefly the interrelation of the civic topics in 
the April Coautauguan: Berlin I, Germany 
and the Program of Socialism, Progress in 
Geography, Schumann and His Music. The 
American Boy and His College, items in the 
Survey of Civic Betterment, Highways and 
Byways, etc. ’ 

Definitions: Assign the following to different 
members to be carefully defined when called 
upon: geography, commercial geography, 
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physical geography, physiography, meteor- 
ology, ete. 

Paper: “The Romance and Humor of Geog- 
raphy.” History and literature will afford 
much attractive material for this topic. 

Book Reviews: (a) The Story of Geographi- 
cal Discovery, Joseph Jacobs; (b) The Inter- 
national Geography, Hugh Robert Mill. 

Spelling Match or Pronunciation Match: Use 
geographical names in current use. - 

Topics for discussion: “Geography and Dis- 
ease,” (see “Progress in Geography” in THE 

‘ CHAUTAUQUAN) ; in correlation “The Unity 
of Human Interests as Revealed by Geog- 
raphy” (see quotation in Survey of Civic 
Betterment). 

Demonstration: A lesson in geography con- 
ducted by a teacher, the club or circlé con- 
stituting itself a class. 

Reports: (a) On the actual experiences of a 
day with the geography classes of your local 
schools. (b) On the extent and nature of 
the geographical reading of your community 
as revealed at the public library. (c) On the 
maps and other geographic resources of the 
public and other libraries of the town. (d) 
On an examination of text-books in geog- 
raphy used in the schools. 

Reports: (a) On the possibility of having uni- 
versity extension lectures on geographical 
topics. (b) On the possibility of including 
one or several lectures on the local lyceum 
or lecture course. 

Paper: “Geographic Influences.” See Geo- 
graphic Influences in American History, 
Albert P. Brigham; Stories of American 
Promotion and Daring, Archer B. Hulbert. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Commercial Geography,” Cyrus C. Adams, 
D. Appleton & Co.; “Commercial Geography,” 
T. W. Redway, Scribners; “Physical Og- 
raphy,” G. K. Gilbert & A. P. Brigham, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; “Elementary Geography,” Charles 
F. King, Scribners; “Complete Geography,” R. 
S. Tarr and F. C. M. McMurry, Macmillan; 
F sagem ai Geography,” Hugh R. Mill, Ap- 
pleton. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


National Geographic Magazine, Washington, 
D. C. Journal of Geography, Chicago. Bul- 
letin of the American Geographical Society, 
New York. Geographical Journal, London. 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh. 

United States Geological Saree, Washing- 
ton. Bulletins, annual reports, folios, mono- 
graphs, and irrigation papers. 

Little Chronicle, Chicago, illustrates week by 
week the correlation of many current events 
with geographic facts. Twelve times a year 
the Little Chronicle contains a survey of the 
world’s harvests during the current month. 

Missionary Review of the World, and other 
periodicals contain a wealth of varied and at- 
tractive material. 

For the graphic illustration of geographical 
facts by simple means see “The United States 
Compared with Other Countries,” in A Com- 
plete Geography, Tarr and McMurry. 

Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography, 
and a Teacher’s Manual, by Charles A. Mc- 
Murry, may be examined with interest by 
many who do not teach and who may long 
since have passed the school age. 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Roll-call: Answered by Evidences of Aroused 
Civic Conscience regarding Graft. 

Papers: (a) Constitutional Powers of the 

enate in Treaty-Making; (b) Changes in 
Requirements for the Admission of Territories 
as States of the Union; (c) Review of the 
Session of Congress Ended March 4; (d) 
Government Funds and Indian Schools; (e) 
What Can States Do to Regulate Interstate 
ogg eee (f) Character Sketches of the 
late General Lew Wallace, Mrs. Jane L. 
Stanford, Frances E. Willard. 

Address: Fads in Education. 

Readings: (a) From Progress in Geography, 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
April; (b) From Toledo’s Traction Victory, 
Bernard Dailey, The Commons, February; 
(c) From The Simple Life, John Brisben 
Walker, Cosmopolitan, February; (d) From 
The Neighbor, Nathaniel S. Shaler; (e) 
From Social Equality, Kelly Miller, National 
Magazine, February; (f) From The Trend 
in Higher Education, President Wm. R. 
Harper. 

. Discussion: Is the United States Senate an 

Obstruction or a Safeguard? 


FOREIGN 


Roll-call: Answers to the question, What is the 
Monroe Doctrine? Give prize for the best 
answer from the foreign standpoint. 

Papers: (a) Review of the Decision of the 
Commission on Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
Firing on British Fishermen (Feb. 25); (b) 
Japanese Achievements in War Transporta- 
tion and Medical Service; (c) British Rule 
in South Africa (apropos of appointment of 
Lord Selborne to succeed Lord Milner as 
high commissioner, March 2; (d) Venezu- 
elan Troubles; (e) Character Sketches of 
King Oscar of Sweden, the late Grand Duke 
Sergius of Moscow. 

Readings: (a) From Germany and the Pro- 
gram of Socialism, F. A. Ogg, THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN, April; (b) From The Doom of 
Russian Autocracy, E. J. Dillon, Review of 
Reviews, March; (2) From The Situation 
and Prospect in Russia, Andrew D. White, 
Ex-United States Minister to Russia, Coi- 
lier’s February 11; (d) Present Tendencies 
of Russian Liberalism, Paul Milyou kov, 
Atlantic, March; (e) From The Conflict in 
Finland, David Bell Macgowan, Century, 
February; (f) The Storm Petrel, Maxim 
Gorky, Watson’s Magazine, March; (g) 
From Into Tibet with Younghusband, Per- 
ceval Landon, World’s Work, March. 

War Report: Progress of Russo-Japanese War 
during the month. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


DOMESTIC 


February 1.—Unnamed doner gives $1,100,000 
to Union Theological Seminary. Minister 
Bowen recommends that he be recalled from 
Venezuela and that force be used to bring 
President Castro to terms. Charges made by 
Senator Bard that the Catholic Church has at- 
‘tempted to influence his conduct in the distribu- 






tion of funds for Indian schools are denied by 
Cardinal Gibbons. F 

2—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
sends testimony to the Attorney-General indi- 
cating that the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad has violated the anti-rebate law. 
Charlies W. Darling, assistant secretary of the 
Navy, resigns. 

3.—Republican representatives in conference 
agree to force Townsend-Esch railroad rate 
bill through the House. Interstate Commerce 
Commission declares that the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad not only has violated 
the rebate law but has for years been in con- 
tempt of court. A. B. Stickney, president of 
the Chicago and Great Western Railroad, in an 
address delivered in. Washington, advocates 
governmental regulation of railroad rates. 
_ 6—President Roosevelt signs bill authoriz- 
ing railroad construction in the Philippines. 


7.—The title of Governor Wright of the 
Philippines is changed to that of governior- 
general. Senate passes a bill admitting Okla- 
homa and New Mexico as states; because of its 
amended form the bill must be repassed by the 
House. 

8.—Representative Comerford of the Illinois 
state legislature is expelled for failure to prove 
graft charges. Congress in joint session counts 
the electoral votes and declares the result: 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks 336 electoral votes, 
Parker and Davis 140 electoral votes. 

9.—The House passes the Esch-Townsend 
railway rate regulation bill almost unani- 
mously. Attorney-General Moody appoints ex- 
Attorney-General Judson Harmon, of Cincin- 
nati, and Frederick N. Judson, of St. Louis, to 
investigate alleged granting of rebates by 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany, with a view to taking legal proceedings. 

1o—Standard Oil Company suspends all 
work in Kansas oil fields. Judge Swayne 
makes his first appearance in the Senate im- 
peachment trial. 

11.—Judge A. H. Tanner, law partner of 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, confesses to per- 
jury in connection with land fraud cases. 
Congressman J. N. Williamson, of Oregon, is 
indicted for conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment of public lands. It is officially an- 
nounced at the White House that all members 
of the cabinet will be reappointed with the ex- 
ception of Postmaster-General Wynne, who 
will be consul-generai in London. George B. 
Cortelyou will become postmaster-general. 

12.—A letter from Senator Mitchell to his 
law partner, indicating complicity in land frauds 
is turned over to the United States district 
attorney. 

13—An announcement that the state de- 
partment would decline to submit amended 
treaties to contracting governments for ratifi- 
cation arouses bitter hostility in the Sefiate, al- 
ready at odds with the President. 

14.—President Roosevelt is entertained at 
dinner by a Republican club in “Little Hun- 
gary” on the East Side of New York. Oppo- 
sition develops in the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society against its domination by the 
vice-president, James H. Hyde, who owns a 
controlling interest in the stock. 

15.—The lower house of the Kansas legis- 
lature passes the senate bill providing an ap- 

















propriation for a state oil refinery. At Wash- 
ington the House passes a resolution demand- 
ing an examination of Standard Oil methods 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
16.—The President directs Commissioner 
Garfield to inquire into the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s operations in Kansas. The controversy 
in the Equitable Life Assurance Society is com- 
promised, and it is agreed that it shall be made 
a “mutual” organization; James H. Hyde is 


teélected vice-president. Bishop William F. 


McDowell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, is elected president of the Religious 
Education Association. 

17.—Governor Hoch, of Kansas, signs a bill 
appropriating $200,000 for a state oil refinery. 
Statue of Frances E. Willard is unveiled in 
capitol at Washington. 

18.—Congressman Campbell, of Kansas, sup- 
plies Commissioner Garfield with specific 
charges against the Standard Oil Company. 

19.—Fire in Indianapolis destroys a block of 
buildings valued at $1,500,000. 

20.—Over 100 men are reported killed, and 
100 entombed in coal mine explosion near Bes- 
semer, Alabama. Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, accuses two members of the city 
council of receiving bribes. 

21.—Illinois house of representatives passes 
a resolution calling for an investigation of the 
pipe line which the Standard Oil Company is 
building across the state. The Texas legis- 
lature asks that the oil fields of that state be 
included in the government investigation. 


22.—President William R. Harper, of the 


University of Chicago, is operated upon and 
found to be afflicted with internal cancer. The 
Standard Oil Company is reported as buying 
up the independent oil companies in Kansas. 
23.—Frank Fitz Gerald, young attorney, and 
son-in-law of D. M. Parry of Indiana, admits 
that he bribed a number of members of the 
Indiana legislature. 
25.—Arguments. in Swayne impeachment 
trial close. Senator Joseph V. Quarles, of 
Wisconsin, is nominated to be a United States 
district judge. ‘ : 
26.—Engineering committee of isthmian canal 
commission advocates a sea level canal. Illinois 
Central railway terminals in New Orleans are 
destroyed by fire; the loss is estimated at $5,- 
000,000. ; 
27.—Senate concludes Swayne trial and 
acquits the judge of all charges. Henry Phipps 
buys land upon which to build his proposed 
model tenements. ‘ 
28.—Ministers and women in Philadelphia 
hold prayer meetings in which they pray for 
Mayor Weaver and other city authorities. 


FOREIGN 


February 1—The Tzar meets a delegation of 
selected workmen, rebukes them for their par- 
ticipation in riots, and promises reforms which 
will ameliorate their condition. Prince Svia- 
topolk-Mirsky, Minister of the Interior, re- 
signs, alleging ill health. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt is made to murder the chief of the 
Odessa police. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria receives the resignation of the Hun- 
garian cabinet. y 

2.—Russian ministers at work planning re- 
form submit proposals enlarging the powers 
of the Senate and restricting the powers of 
the ministers. 
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3.—Strikes and rioting continue in Poland. 
Six persons are killed in Lodz by the troops. 
Arthur Hamilton Lee, civil lord of the British 
admiralty, intimates in a public speech that 
England is prepared for any hostile move on 
the part of Germany. 

4.—It is rumored that General Kuropatkin 
has turned over his command to General Line- 
vitch because of difficulties with General Grip- 
penberg. Czenstochowa, Russian Poland, is re- 
ported in a state of panic because of strikers. 

5.—Revolution in Argentine Republic is re- 
ported under control. 

6.—Soisalon Soininen, procurator-general of 
Finland, is. assassinated at Helsingfors. The 
Servian cabinet resigns. The German mine 
owner’s association refuses to discuss plans of 
peace with a committee representing the strik- 
ing coal operatives. 

7-—Further excesses are reported in Buenos 
Ayres. St. Petersburg papers denounce further 
continuation of the war. 

8.—Crown Prince Gustaf becomes temporary 
regent for King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. 
Admiral Togo resumes command of the Jap- 
anese fleet. 

9.—Bloody collisions between strikers and 
troops occur in Russian cities and general un- 
rest continues. The Rouvier ministry in 
France presents a new bill for the separation of 
church and state. 

10.—Troops shoot many strikers at Lodz. 
General Stoessel arriving at Aden, Arabia, says 
that in surrendering Port Arthur he sacrificed 
glory to humanity. . 

11.—Conditions in Poland are grave; 100,000 
men are idle at Lodz; 4,000 men strike at 
Kharkoff. 

12.—The strike at Tiflis is said to be broken. 
Francis Kossuth, leader of the independent 
party in the Hungarian parliament, has an 
audience with Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
condemned his father to death. 

13.—The German coal strike is entirely ended 
and the miners resume operation. Council of 
Russian ministers plans reforms to improve the 
conditions of workmen. The North Sea case 
is closed before the international commission 
sitting at Paris. 

14.—The English Parliament is opened by 
King Edward. 

15.—A general engagement is thought to be 
opening along the Hun River. The third Rus- 
sian squadron sails. 

16.—Venezuela supreme court reaffirms de- 
cision against the American Asphalt Company. 
Japanese begin the use of siege guns ‘near 
Mukden. ; 

17—Grand Duke Sergius, uncle of the Tzar, 
is killed by a bomb while driving in Moscow. 
His assassin is arrested. : 

18.—Postmaster General of England reaches 
an agreement under which the government will 
take control of the national Telephone 
Company on: December 31, 1911. Tzar sum- 
mons his council in extraordinary session to 
consider the situation of the empire. 

19.—Strikes compel Russian government to 
order $125,000,000 worth of war material in 
France and Germany. Russian court in state of 
terror because of the assassination of Sergius. 

20.—Martial law is declared at the Tzar’s 
palace at Tsarskoe-Selo. Students of the Uni- 
versity-of St. Petersburg vote to close that 
institution for the remainder of the school 
year; they also protest against the government. 
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It is rumored that the Tzar will convene a 
zemsky sobor (national parliament). 

21.—Rumors of peace conditions emanate 
from St. Petersburg. 

22.—Kuropatkin is said to have been out- 
flanked in recent engagements and to be re- 
treating. 

23.—In Warsaw and Baku clashes between 
troops and strikers result in a number of killed 
and injured. It is reported that at Poti the 
Russian Black Sea fleet bombarded the town 
which was at the mercy of strikers. 

24.—An attempt to assassinate President 
Morales of Santo Domingo it is feared marks 
the beginning of another revolutionary out- 
break. Agrarian troubles seem imminent in 
Southern Russia where the peasants have been 
led to believe that the land is to be re- 
divided. 

25.—Decision is reached by the North Sea 
Commission that is in the nature of a compro- 
mise: Admiral Rojestvensky is held not to have 
been justified by the facts in opening fire on 
the British trawlers, but nevertheless to have 
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acted up to his beliefs. 
newed fighting. 

27.—Japanese are said to have taken Da 
Pass and another pass of great importance. 
Maxim Gorky is reported exiled to Riga by 
order of General Trepcff. 

28.—General Kuropatkin is thought to be 
retiring in the face of the Japanese attack. 


Japanese gain in rée- 


OBITUARY 


February 4.—Louis Ernest Barrias at Paris, 
ce le Matsumara, leader of the Ja 
anese forces in the attacks on 203 Metre Hill, 
dies at the front from congestion of the brain. 

9.—Adolph Von Menzel, the famous German 

Bx, 

15.—General Lew Wallace, at Craw fordsville, 
Indiana. 

19.—Right Reverend William Edward Mc- 
Laren, Protestant Episcopal bishop of the 
diocese of Chicago. 

21.—General L. G. Estes, commander of the 
Medal of -Honor Legion, at Washington. 

28.—Mrs. Jane L. Stanford dies in Honolulu 
under circumstances that suggest poisoning. 


Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 


1904-05 beginning with September, has been - 


arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study” (the last 
named beginning in October). 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,” “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. 

RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 

In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics 2s presented 


from month to month in this magazine. It ig 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 


Epitomize article on Te 14! and 
A. Ogg, 


Summary: 
the Program of Socialism, by F 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April. 

Discussion: Differences between German and 
American Socialistic tendencies and parties, 

Papers: (a) Anarchism vs. Socialism; (b) 
Socialism as a Bugaboo; (c) Character 
Sketch of Karl Marx; (d) Analysis of So- 
cialist Party Platforms in the Presidential 
Campaign of 1904. 

Readings: (a) From “The Strength and Weak- 
ness of Socialism,” Richard T. Ely; (b) 
From articles on Socialism in “Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform” and “Social Pro- 
gress Year Book;” (c) From “Our Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,” Ww. J. Ghent. 

Review: Article on Progress in Geography, 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
April. 

Readings: (a) From The Shrinkage of the 
Planet, Jack London, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
September, 1900; (b) The Shrinking Earth 
(poem), Edward J. Wheeler, THE CHavu- 
TAUQUAN, December, 1900. 

Address: Purposes and Achievements of the 
American College. 


Additional program material may be found in 
‘Current Events Programs,” “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,” “The Travel Club,” 
etc., on other pages of this issue of Tat Cuavu- 
TAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. 
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Oh! Never Easter morning yet 
But thrilled with secret sign 

As if the heavens and earth had met 
And pulsed with life Divine; 

The air seems full of whisperings— 
And every passing breeze 

A breath of hope and promise brings 
Blown from eternal seas. 

—Martha Capps-Oliver. 


= 


OUR WORLD NEIGHBORHOOD 


Those who recall the first appearance of 
Edward Everett Hale’s famous story 
“Ten Times One is Ten” and the enthusi- 
asm for founding “Harry Wadsworth” 
clubs which followed it, a score or more 
years ago, will remember how the most 
fantastic feature of the book seemed to 
be the way in which people of all climes 
and conditions developed a latent talent 
for friendliness. It made no difference 
whether a man hailed from St. Louis or 
Kamchatka or Timbuctoo, the “Ten 
Times One” clubs were sure to discover 
his neighborly capacity for “lending a 
hand.” 

A glance at the resolutions of the re- 
cent Peace Congress held in Boston re- 
minds us how fast the world has been 
going forward since that day. In the de- 
liberations of this congress, world affairs 
were discussed in the familiar fashion 
which might characterize a local civic im- 
provement campaign—France and Ger- 
many, Russia and Japan, Armenia and 
the Congo State, neutralization, univer- 
sal postage stamps, statistics on the cost 
of wars, weak nations and native races. 
What an array of questions the spirit of 


international neighborlinéss has brought 
within our horizon. Some of us may yet 
live to see the world’s “standing armies” 
disappear in favor of a militia, and the 
great navies give place to a small inter- 
national police force to serve literally as 
“guardians of the peace.” As Miss Jane 
Addams once said, the “nourishing” 
rather than the “suppressive” side of 
government needs to be developed. Is it 
not possible that the twentieth century 
may evolve a new code of chivalry—the 
duty of the strong nations to preserve the 
individuality and foster the distinctive 
talents of the weaker ones? As we culti- 
vate the neighborhood spirit in our own 
communities among our vast foreign 
population we shall find it easy and 
natural to extend it to the homes from 
which they came. 


= 


SOME SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


It is said that the French are taking war 
pictures out of their schools. 

The last Peace Congress emphasized 
the importance of eliminating military 
campaigns from our school books and 
laying more emphasis upon splendid 
scientific ‘achievements, inventions, and 
social progress. 

The “Primer of the Peace Movement” 
gives the following striking statement. 


In 1900 Agentina and Chile were on the 
verge of war over territorial boundary disputes 
but a revulsion of feeling, originating in the 
noble protest of an eloquent bishop in Argen- 
tina, led to an agreement to arbitrate their 
difficulties. Since the arbitration, which satis- 
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fied both countries, both have begun disarma- 
ment. Chile has turned an arsenal into a 
trade school, is teaching science more than 
military tactics to her cadets, and has already 
spent on good roads ten million dollars re- 
ceived from the sale of warships. In March, 
1904, upon a mountain pass on the lofty Andes 
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STATUE OF CHRIST 


Erected on the boundary line of Chile 
and Argentina. 
From “The Republic of Chile,” 
courtesy of Geo. Barrie & Sons. 


boundary line there was erected a collossal 
bronze statue of Christ, as a memorial of the 
compact of perpetual peace between these na- 
tions, and as a better guardian of the border 
than a cordon of fortresses. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE DAY—MAY 18 

A program for the use of Circles in 
celebrating the new C. L. S. C. Memorial 
Day, “International Peace Day,” will be 
found in another part of the Round Table. 
Of course, interest in the day will not be 
confined to circles, for individual readers 
will doubtless be glad to improve the op- 
portunity to learn more of the progress of 
the peace movement in this and other 
countries. The following suggestions 


give further information as to material 
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available for carrying out the program 
on page 185: ' 

A very useful little pamphlet compiled by 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston has been 
published by the American Peace Society. It 
contains material used for the Society’s ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair at St. Louis, and 
presents the subject from many points of view. 
It is entitled “A Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment,” price ten cents. The Official Report 
of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress 
has recently been issued in a volume of 300 
pages containing all addresses, resolutions, etc., 
at the Congress, price ten cents. Both of these 
publications can be secured by sending twenty 
cents to the Editorial Office of THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, Hyde Park, Chicago. 

The Peace Society also furnishes for an ad- 
ditional twenty-five cents a memorial pamphlet 
containing portraits of “Seven Great Apostles 
of Peace”—Noah Worcester, H. W. Longfel- 
low, J. R. Lowell, O. W. Holmes, W. E. Chan- 
ning, Charles Sumner, and Phillips Brooks, 
with selections from their writings setting forth 
their sentiments regarding war. Upon the 
graves of these men in Mt. Auburn, wreaths 
were laid by the European members of the 
Thirteenth International Peace Congress. 

On Sunday Evening, October 2, 1904, pre- 
ceding the opening of the International Peace 
Congress in Boston, a consecration service, at 
which Dr. E. E. Hale presided, was held in 
Symphony Hall. The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and Orchestra took part in the exercises, 
giving appropriate selections from Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul” and from the “Messiah.” 
Hymns sung by the congregation included 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ fine “Hymn of Peace” 
well known in its musical setting of Keller’s 
“American Hymn.” The beautiful words of 
the closing hymn by John Addington Symonds 
which may not be so easily accessible to Circles, 
are given here. It was sung to the familiar 
tune of Duke Street: 

These things shall be!—A loftier race 

Than e’er the world has known shall rise, 

With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies ; 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin or shame, _ 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 
—John Addington Symonds. 
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IMPORTANT SIDE LIGHTS ON GERMANY 


Just now when we are studying Ger- 
many, it is a very happy circumstance that 




















Mr. Andrew D. White is writing “Chap- 
ters from My Diplomatic Life” for the 
Century Magazine. Mr. White’s long ex- 
perience in diplomatic service in Germany 
and Russia has given him an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of European events, and 
. his conspicuous ability as a historian com- 
bined with an unusually felicitous style, 
make these “chapters” rarely delightful 
reading. The November and February 
numbers which treat of Berlin, and its 
personalities, no C. L. S. C. member 
should fail to read. Mr. White’s appre- 
ciation of some of the lessons which we in 
America may fitly learn from the old 
world is expressed in the following para- 
graph apropos of the German Emperor’s 
interest in dramatic art: 


I would desire for my country three things 
above all others to supplement American civi- 
lization: from Great Britain her administra- 
tion of criminal justice; from Germany her 
theater; and from any and every European 
country save Russia, Spain, and Turkey, its 
government of cities. 


TOC. L. S. C. GRADUATES 


The “Spare Minute Course” enables 
any graduate however busy to keep in- 
formed upon the great questions of the 
day by reading THE CHAUTAUQUAN. A 
seal can be earned for this work as ex- 
plained on another page of this magazine. 
Members of the Spare Minute Course 
have the privilege, as do other seal course 
readers, of making use of the “Recognized 
Reading” plan. Some of the great works 
of fiction with which all should be familiar 
could be taken up with great profit by 
these Spare Minute Course readers, as 
these books supplement the required read- 
ings in the magazine. Such books could 
be reported on the Recognized Reading 
blank. The Round Table has given a 
number of suggestions as to books. This 
plan takes the place of the supplementary 
courses heretofore provided for graduates. 
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THE BACH CYCLE IN BETHLEHEM, PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
The richness and variety of life in 
America owes much to the talents which 
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little groups of our countrymen have 
brought from over the sea. Now and 
then some man or woman with sympathy 
and insight sees the possibilities latent in 
these old world survivals and develops 
them with splendid results. This is true 
of the now famous Bach Cycle at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 
This remarkable musical movement 
~has been inspired and led by a native of 
the Moravian Settlement, Mr. J. Fred 
Wolle, whose studies in Germany not only 
impressed him with the noble qualities of 
Bach’s music, but made him realize that 
in his own community, instinct with musi- 
cal feeling and trained for decades in Ger- 
man choral music, he had a rare oppor- 





MORAVIAN CHURCH 


It is at this church, in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, that the Bach Cycle is given. 


tunity for interpreting the works of the 
master to his countrymen. 

In 1888 in the old Moravian Church at 
Bethlehem, Mr. Wolle gave for the first 
time in America St. John’s Passion. Four 
years later St. Matthew’s Passion, and 
in 1894 the Christmas Oratorio. The ex- 
treme difficulties of the Mass in B minor 
delayed its production, but in 1900 this 
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also received its first complete perform- 
ance in America. From that time on en- 
thusiasm rose so steadily that this year a 
cycle is in progress, three days in De- 
cember being devoted to the Christmas 
Oratorio and other productions, three in 
April toa Lenten Fes- 
tival when the Passion 
Music is presented, 
and three in June de- 
voted to Easter Music. 





Among the quaint 
institutions of the Mo- 
ravians is the trom- 
bone choir of thirteen 
instruments which for 
more than a hundred 
and fifty years from 
the belfry of the 
church has announced 
to the settlement by 
means’ of recognized 
chorals, the death of 
members of the com- 
munity. There is a 
legend that omce a 

nity. band of hostile Indians 
approaching ‘ the settlement heard the 
wierd music of the trombones and fled 
in fear at the voice of:the Great Spirit. 
Another beautiful custom is the dawn 
service on Easter morning held in the 
burying ground. Flowers are laid upon 
the graves while the trombone choir plays 
an Easter melody. ; 

The strong religious and musical in- 
stincts of the community have made it 
possible to build up a splendid choir of 
more than one hundred and _ twenty 
voices, and a fine orchestra. The atmos- 
phere of sympathetic appreciation which 
pervades the entire community is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the celebration. 


=— 


CLASS OF 1905 








BELFRY 


From _ this 
trombone choir 
plays to an- 
nounce a death 
in the commu- 


the 


The officers of the Class of 1905 are al- 
ready planning for the coming season at 


Chautauqua. Some of the most enthusi- 
astic members are those who never have 
had the pleasure of meeting a fellow 
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Chautauquan but who are looking for- 
ward perhaps to a glimpse of Chautauqua 
some day and who are meanwhile wear- 
ing the class pin, cherishing the class 
motto, and putting their very best efforts 
into this their fourth year’s work. One 
member from Illinois. speaks of her hard ° 
struggles at first as she had planned to 
work with a Circle but they gave up the 
attempt and she went on her way alone. 
Like other people who know the value 
of the third C. L. S. C. motto, she is now 
reaping her reward. She writes: “I am 
trying for the white seals and I feel that 
the work is a greater pleasure than it has 
ever been before. It has fully paid me 
for all the exertion I have had to make.” 
From a country district in New York 
State, dependent on rural delivery, an- 
other member reports: “I am reading 
alone and being a dressmaker by the day 
and doing my housework, I cannot get 
much time, but I enjoy it very much.” 
These are but suggestions of the spirit 
of 1905. The coming summer will see a 
large number of graduates at Chautau- 
qua and at local Chautauquas to show 
that the “Cosmopoli- 
tans” are as broad in 
their interests as they 
are in their name. 
Much interest has 
been shown in the 
class pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to 
hear from members of 
the Class. Address: Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Cready, 614 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLASS PIN, 1905 


A BRIEF SCHILLER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carlyle’s Essay on Schiller. Published in 
connection with the Song of the Bell and 
favorite poems in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
“Modern Classics,” No. 14. 

Boyesen, . H. Goethe and Schiller. 

Boyesen, H. H. Essays on German Liter- 
ature. 

Calvert, G. H., translator. 
between Schiller and Goethe. 

Francke, Kuno. Social Forces in German 
Literature. 

Sime, J. Life of Schiller (London). 

Thomas, Calvin. Life and Works of Schiller. 

There are numerous translations of the plays. 
A school edition of William Tell is published 
by Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Correspondence 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL SuNpAy—February, second Sunday. 
LoncFELLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. ‘ 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

RecocniTion Day—August, third Wednesday. 


Saturday 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 


ApriL 28-May 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Berlin I. 

Required Book: Studies in German Litera- 
ture. Schiller: Ballads and Thought Poems. 
May 5-12— 

In THE CHautTauguan: Social Progress in 
Europe. 

Required Book: Studies in German Litera- 
ture. Schiller: William Tell. 

May 12-19— 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: Social Progress in 


Europe. Reread. 
Required Book: Studies in German Litera- 
ture. Heine: The Book of Songs. 


May 19-26— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN:. German. Master 
Musicians. Schumann. 3 
Required Book: Studies in German Litera- 
ture. Concluded. 


May 26-JuNE 2— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Berlin II. 


= 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


Aprit 28-May 5— 


Character Sketch: Emperor William I (see 
encyclopedias and histories; “Imperial Ger- 
many,” Whitman; also Atlantic, 61 :601, and 
Harper’s, 68 :853). 

Reading: Selections from “The Embassy at 
Berlin,’ A. D. White, Century, 69:301, Dec., 
’04; or from “The Rise of Berlin,’ Har- 
per’s, 102:779, April, ’or. 

Map Review: A Walk through Berlin. 

Roll-call: Answered by reports on previously 
assigned paragraphs in the article on the 
German Emperor in Century, 69:483, Feb., 


05. . 

Oral Report: A Typical Scientific Institu- 
tion—The Reichsanstalt in Charlottenburg 
(see “Seen in Germany,” chap. VI, Ray 
Stannard Baker). 

Reading: The People’s Theater in Berlin (see 
The Library Shelf in this magazine). 

May 5-12— 

Quiz on Social Progress article in this maga- 
zine. 

Oral Reports by two members: The German 
workingman: what advantages and what 
disadvantages has he? (see chapters in “Ger- 
man. Life in Town and Country,” also 
Outlook, 69:637, Nov. 9. This article forms 
a chapter in “Seen in Germany,” by R. S. 
Baker. See also article on Compulsory In- 
surance in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 41:48, 
March, ’05.) 

Roll-call: Reports on present rulers of the var- 
ious states of the German Empire (see en- 
cyclopedias. Those who have access to 
Von Schierbrand’s “Germany” will find a 
very interesting chapter on “German 
Courts.” ) 


Report on Opening of American Chapel in 
Berlin (see Outlook, 69:1076, Dec. 28, ’o1). 
Character Sketch: Bebel, the leader of the 
German Socialists (see Review of Reviews, 

28 :209-10). 

Discussion: Resolved, that the German Em- 
peror is serving his country by checking So- 
cialism as much as possible; or discussion 
of what German cities do for their citizens 
(see Century, 26:206, and 26:380). 


INTERNATIONAL PeAcE Day ProGRAM 
May 12-19— 
(See also suggestions in Round Table.) 


Responsive Reading: Scripture selections re- 
lating to peace. 

Hymn: “A Hymn of Peace,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, set to the turfe of Keller’s “Ameri- 
can Hymn.” This tune will be found in 
most late editions of standard hymn books. 

Reading: Longfellow’s poem on “The Arse- 
nal at Springfield.” 

Paper: Progress of the Peace Movement (see 
Round Table for sources of information). 
Roll-call: Reports on famous workers for 

peace (see Round Table). : 

Answers to common fallacies respecting the ad- 
vantages and necessity of war: ; 

1. That war tends to stimulate the highest 
virtues—energy, courage, magnanimity, 
and fortitude. f 

2. That war kills off surplus population. 

3. That barrack drill educates slovenly peas- 
ants into clean, well-disciplined men. © 

4. That armies and navies are but inter- 
national police and will be needed as long 
as. police are. 
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5. In time of peace prepare for war. 
6. You can’t change human nature. 

Summary: Of resolutions adopted by the 
Peace Congress in Boston in 1904 (see offi- 
cial report of Thirteenth Universal Peace 
Congress). 

Oral Reports: The Nobel Peace Prize; How 
Chile and the Argentine Republic have set- 
tled their troubles. (See Round Table.) 

Discussion: What can be done to help the 
cause by editors, ministers, teachers, business 
men, and parents (see “A Primer of the 
Peace Movement”). 

Hymn: Duke Street, using the words by 
John Addington Symonds in Round Table. 


May 19-26— 


Roll-call: Quotations from Heine’s Songs. 
Study of Schiller’s “Song of the Bell.” A 
school edition of this has been published in 


the “Modern Classics,” Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., for forty cents. It contains also favorite 
poems, and Carlyle’s essay on Schiller. 

Selections from Ballads and Thought Poems 
which illustrate the fact that Schiller’s field 
of study was “history and human aspira- 
tions.” 

Study of “Wiliam Tell:” This should be con- 
ducted by a leader specially selected. Each 
member should be supplied with the full text 
if possible. (A cheap edition for school use 
is published by Silver, Burdett & Company.) 
THe CHautTauguan for March, 1902, con- 
tained a study of this drama with selections. 
1. Notice the historical setting of the play. 
2. The types of character portrayed. How 
fully is the many-sided life of the people re- 
vealed by them? 3. What ethical ideals are 
contrasted? 4. Note particularly fine pas- 
sages. 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


[These programs are based upon the Read- 
ing Journey topics alone and are prepared for 
clubs and circles which are specializing upon 
the travel features of the course.] 

Books especially helpful to students of pres- 
ent day conditions in Germany which are 
particularly recommended to the Travel Club 
are, “Germany, the Welding of a World 
Power,” by Wolf von Schierbrand; “German 
Life in Town and Country,” W. H. Dawson; 
and “Seen in Germany,” Ray Stannard Baker. 
Some of the chapters in the first and last 
books mentioned have appeared in magazines 
and such references will be given wherever 
possible in the following programs. “Germany 
and the Germans,” by Dawson, is also an ex- 
cellent work. It is in two volumes and quite 
distinct from his “German Life in Town and 
Country” mentioned above. 

First WEEK— 

Oral Report: Prussia to the time of Frederick 
the Great (see encyclopedias and histories in 
bibliography). 

Character Sketch: Frederick the Great. 

Oral Report: Potsdam and Its Associations 
(see Baedeker). 

Map Review: A Walk through Berlin. 

Oral Reports: The Work of Stein; The Con- 
gress of Vienna (see histories). 

Roll-call: Incidents relating to the Tiergarten, 
Unter den Linden, the Royal Opera House, 
and other objects of interest in Berlin (see 
Baedeker). 

Reading: Selections from “The Rise of Ber- 
lin,’ Whitman. Harper's Magazine, 102:779, 
April, ‘or; or from “Child Life in Berlin,” 
St. Nicholas, 30:208, Feb., ’03. 

Seconp WEEK— 

Roll-call: Reports on social customs in Ber- 
lin (see various works in bibliography). 

Character Sketch: Emperor William I (see 
histories; “Imperial rmany,” Whitman; 
encyclopedias, etc. ; also Atlantic Monthly, 61: 
6091; and Harper’s Magazine, 68:853). 

Reading: “Triumphal Entry into Berlin,” A. 
Forbes, Scribner's Magazine, 12:781, Dec., 
’92; and from “In and About Berlin,” M. B. 
Norton, celebration of the Emperor’s goth 
birthday. : 

Oral Reports: Contemporary events in other 
European countries during the reign of 


Emperor William (see “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and articles on social prog- 
ress in this magazine.) 

Reading: “Emperor William and His Mother,” 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 8 :486, May, ’88. 

Review of Chapter XIX on “Social Customs” 
in Von Schierbrand’s “Germany,” or of arti- 
cles on “Conversations with Four German 
Chancellors,” Century, 64:154. 

THirp WEEK— 


Roll-call: Reports on present rulers of the 
various states of the German Empire and 
the customs of their courts (see encyclo- 
pedias, also chapter on “German Courts” in 
Von Schierbrand’s “Germany” ). 

Discussion: The German Workingman: the 
strong and weak points of his position (see 
chapters in “German Life in Town and 
Country,” “Germany and the Germans ;” also 
Outlook, 69:637, Nov. 9. This last article 
forms a chapter in “Seen in Germany.”) 

Character Sketch: Bebel, Leader of the German 
Socialists (see Review of Reviews, 28 :209-10, 
Aug., ’03). 

Quiz on article on German Socialism in this 
magazine. 

Reading: Selections from “William Tell.” 

Review of chapter on “The Socialist Move- 
ment” in Von Schierbrand’s “Germany.” See 
also his article in Review of Reviews, 28:185, 
Aug., ’03. 

Discussion: Strong and weak points of com- 
pulsory insurance. See THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
41:48, March, ’os. 

FourtH WEEK— 

Roll-call: Report on paragraphs in article in 
February, ’05, CHAUTAUQUAN, on German 
Munkipal Social Service. 

Reading: Selections from “A Typical Scien- 
tific Institution,” The Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg, Chapter X of “Seen in Germany.” 

Review of Address of Ambassador White at 
opening of American Chapel in Berlin (see 
Outlook, 69 :1076-8, Dec. 28, or. 

Review and Discussion of article on “The 
Church of the Strong Men,” by Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Outlook, 79:336-41, Feb. 4, ’o5. 
This and the preceding article suggest ideas 
connected with modern religious development. 

Reading: “The People’s Theater in Berlin” 
(see The Library Shelf in this magazine). 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON APRIL READINGS : 


WEIMAR, THE ATHENS OF GERMANY 


1. The battle of Jena was won by Napoleon 
against the allied Prussians and Saxons in 
1806. 2. The minnesingers were German lyric 
poets and singers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They were chiefly men of noble 
descent and sang mostly of love. 3. At the 
battle of Liitzen (1632) in the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus 
defeated the imperialists under Wallenstein. 4. 
The Seven Years’ War was waged between 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and the allied 
forces of Austria, France, and Russia, and had 
as its object the control of Silesia. At its 
conclusion Prussia was one of the great powers 
of Europe. 5. Fichte was a celebrated German 
metaphysician; Hegel was a German philos- 
opher and contemporary of Fichte. 6. Scho- 


penhauer, also, was a German philosopher, and 
the chief exponent of philosophic pessimism. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE ROMANCE COUNTRIES 


1. “Mother and Poet.” 2. Metternich was 
the chief minister of Austria 1809-1848 and dic- 
tated the policy of that country. He was also 
instrumental in forming the Holy Alliance, the 
league of the reactionary European states for 
the purpose of checking the spread of revolu- 
tionary movements. Through this alliance and 
through Austria’s possession of Lombardy and 
Venetia, Metternich was enabled to control 
Italy. 3. He ceded Nice to France for the 
latter’s alliance in the war against Austria. 4. 
Ugo Bassi. 5. Because of the conflict between 
the State and the Papacy and the seizure of the 
Papal State, many Italian citizens have never 
availed themselves of their right to vote. 


‘<= 
THE LIBRARY SHELF 


THE PEOPLE'S THEATER IN BERLIN 


Germany has in recent years achieved a 
conspicuous success in supplying recre- 
ation for her tired population in the 
splendid scheme of a People’s Theater. 
Dr. Léwenfeld, the genius of this move- 
ment, was a dramatic critic, who had held a 
professorship in the University of Breslau, 
and had made his mark in literature as 
editor and writer; but his sympathy for 
the working people attracted him to a 
new field—that of recreation for the poor. 
The story is well told by Miss Edith 
Sellers in the Contemporary Review for 
June, 1900, and from this we quote: 


A theater, Dr. Loéwenfeld holds, is, or 
ought to be, a place of recreation, a place where 
men and women are not only amused but 
where they have their dormant faculties 
aroused, where their imagination is excited, 
their feelings are touched, where they are 
made to laugh and to cry—are humanized in 
fact. It is a school where they who go are 
raised above class barriers, are taught to under- 
stand the different phases of life, and to sym- 
pathize with their fellows-——to rejoice with 
those who rejoice, sorrow with those who sor- 
row. But, as he complained bitterly, it was a 
school that in Berlin nine years ago, closed its 
doors inexorably against the very people who 
stand most in need of its teaching. At that 
time the great majority not only of the workers, 
but of the lower middle classes—national 
school teachers, clerks, subordinate officers, shop 
men and women—rarely crossed the threshold 
of a theatre, unless indeed they chanced to have 
a ticket for one of the Freie Volksbiihne en- 
tertainments, which the Social Democrats give 
on Sunday afternoons. For the cheapest seats 
cost more than three-quarters, at least, of the 
population of Berlin could afford to pay for an 
evening’s entertainment. 


_ Now that this state of things should exist 
in a city that prides itself on its zeal for popu- 
lar education, and spends money without stint 
on night-schools, was, as Dr. Léwenfeld was 
never weary of declaring, manifestly absurd. 
For if a man worn out by a long day’s toil can 
be taught anything it is certainly rather at a 
theatre, where his eyes and ears are appealed 
to, than in a class room where he is called upon 
to think. And if he be too tired to be taught, 
what he stands mosi in need of to fit him even 
physically, for the morrow’s work, is whole- 
some excitement and amusement, and that he 
has undoubtedly more chance of finding in a 
playhouse than in a laboratory. ; 

Dr. Léwenfeld possessed rare qualities 
for bringing to pass a different state of 
things. He made up his mind that the 
venture must be self supporting though 
seats must be available for sixpence. 
His first step was to secure the coopera- 
tion of certain public spirited citizens, 
then to form a limited liability company 
with shares at £25 each. Three hundred 
shares were needed and at this point came 
the struggle. A few wealthy persons 
subscribed but the great part of the funds: 
came from artists, professors, and liter- 
ary men. Still the sum was £2,500 short. 
Then Dr. Léwenfeld’s business sagacity 
and determination came to the rescue. He 
refigured his expenses and although ‘the 
new estimate meant a ceaseless struggle 
to make ends meet, he felt justified in 
facing the undertaking and rented a well 
known theater, the Schiller, in a fairly 
central position. One vital need of the 
new enterprise was the necessity for a full 
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The problem was 


house. every night. 
solved in this way: 


He entered into communication with all the 
— Friendly Societies, Trades’ Unions, 

orkmen’s Clubs, all the non-political labor 
associations of every sort and kind, in fact; 
and went about among them giving addresses, 
in which he dealt with the drama, and its in- 
fluence on national life and progress. Then, 
acting in conjunction with several popular 
leaders, he founded the Theatre Union, every 
member of which pledges himself to go to the 
Schiller, or at least to pay for a seat there, once 
a fortnight. In order to induce men to become 
members, he arranged that those who did so 
should have their tickets at the rate of Is., od., 
or 6d. each, whereas non-members should be 
charged a penny or two more. 

This Theatre Union is one of the most in- 
teresting features of the organization of the 
Schiller. It stands open, of course, to the 
whole world; all that is necessary to do to be- 
come a member is to buy a little book contain- 
ing six theatre tickets—and they may be of the 
very cheapest class if the buyer choose—costing 
1s., 6d. for the six at the present time. He 
may pay for them, too, by installments, if he 
wish; and he is free to give them away, or even 
to resell them. Each ticket is for a fixed date, 
and between the date of each ticket is an inter- 
val of fourteen days. Some six 
thousand members had joined the Union before 
ever the theater was opened, so that come 
what would, it could count on an audience of 
at least four hundred for every evening. 


The opening performance on August 
30, 1894, brought together a crowded 
house to see Schiller’s “Robbers.” Cap- 
tious critics were there and many others 
who had looked askance at this new ven- 
ture, for in general the public had re- 
garded its failure as a foregone conclusion 
But the excellent scenery, the charming 
costumes, and the evidences of admirable 


training and of a high ideal of art which 
pervaded the entire performance capti- 
vated the audience and the People’s Thea- 


ter scored its first success. 


The Schiller Company did not rest long on 
their laurels. On September 2, it brought out 
“Der Menonit” by Ernst von Wildenbruch, and 
this, too, proved a great success; a fortnight later 
it brought out Von Moser’s “Veilchenfresser.” 
Then came the storm; the “Veilchenfresser” 
was pronounced on all sides to be a most im- 
proper play for a People’s Theater! No one 
denied that it is quite a delightful comedy, 
alike witty and humorous, full of whimsical 
touches, laughter-provoking in the highest de- 
gree. That it is thoroughly wholesome in tone, 
too, even the most prudish must admit; all they 
could allege against it indeed was that it was 
written without any special regard for edifica- 
tion. And one might have thought, from the 
way men talked while this controversy was 
raging, that the very end and aim of a People’s 
Theater was to provide its frequenters with 
an opportunity of hearing sermons! Against 
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this assumption Dr. Léwenfeld protested. The 
poor stand no more in need of edification than 
do the rich, he maintained stoutly, what they 
do need is to have the fact brought home to 
them that life has its humorous side. 

In the first annual report the directors of 
the Schiller Company issued, they were able 
to announce that the People’s Theater was self- 
supporting and had not a single debt in the 
world. No interest could be paid on the 
ane invested in it, it is true, but there was 
no lack of proof that even interest would be 
forthcoming before long. At the present time 
the company pays its shareholders the highest 
rate of interest it is allowed to pay them, by the 
articles of its constitution, viz., five per cent. 
Surplus profits must be devoted to the i improve- 
ment of the theater. Its financial position is 
now so satisfactory that its directors are able 
to give free entertainments from time to time. 
Occasionally they present the Burgomaster 
with tickets for distribution among the poorer 
class of the city’s employees; and just now and 
then, on a Wednesday afternoon, they invite 
1,200 school children to pay their theater a 
visit. Then there is delight among the little 
mortals who congregate in mean streets. 

Nearly* six years have now elapsed since 
the People’s Theater was opened, and from 
year to year it has become both more pros- 
perous and more popular. Not only do the 
poor resort to it gladly but the “intelligentia” 
of all classes. In no other theater, indeed, in 
Berlin, is such an interesting audience to be 
found. All sorts and conditions of men are 
there: white haired professors sit side by side 
with first-grade teachers; rough-looking arti- 
sans with smart young clerks; droschke- 
drivers with government officials. There 
are unmistakable signs of poverty about many 
of these people, in spite of the brave show they 
make. hey most of them exchange 
greetings, and chat away together in the most 
cordial fashion; for as, thanks to the Theater 
Union arrangement, the same four hundred 
of them are always there on the same evening, 
in the same seats too, a feeling of good fellow- 
ship has sprung up among them. It is a 
place where lonely sojourners are brought into 
touch with their fellows, and are given the 
chance of gaining for themselves friends. 

I shall not easily forget a little scene I 
witnessed at the Schiller one Sunday afternoon 
last winter. The theater was crowded with 
working men and women, for their favorite 
play “William Tell” was to be given. From 
the moment the curtain was up they sat as 
if spell-bound. They seemed to know the drama 
well; not a “point” escaped their notice. 
When the fugative, whom the Austrians 
were pursuing, stood there by the lake, 
vainly imploring the fishermen to save him, the 
excitement among the audience was intense; 
and when Tell aimed his arrow at the apple 
on his child’s head, men and women alike 
held their breath; there was the stillness of 
death in the theater. Then the demonstrations 
of delight that followed when the -boy sprang 
forward unhurt! Neighbors clasped- each 
other’s hands and sobbed aloud, as if it were 
some much-loved relative of their own whose 
life had been in peril. For a moment they had 
forgotten all their old worries, their life-long 
toil, completely. 


*This article was written in 1900. 
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NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


A map of the Philippine Islands lying on the 
Round Table attracted the attention of the 
delegates and led to various speculations as to 
its purpose. “Perhaps you think this bears 
some relation to our discussion of the ‘battle- 
ship’ question today,” said Pendragon, “but I 
assure you its only suggestion is one of peace. 
You will all be interested to note the location 
of the first Chautauqua Circle in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. We have had _ individual 
readers in the islands for many years, but this 
is the first Circle to report. It is at Laoag on 
the northern coast of Luzon, according to the 
encyclopedias, a place of some thirty thousand 
people. Our Circle numbers four men. 
Whether they are soldiers or merchants or 
teachers the report does not say, and we shall 
have to await further news. Meanwhile a 
message of greeting and welcome goes to them 
from the Round Table.” 

a 

The question of the best expenditure of seven 
million dollars (the price of one battleship) 
so as to promote the spirit of human brother- 
hood had been eagerly discussed by the Circles 
for weeks previous to the Round Table meeting 
and the delegates were well equipped with sug- 
gestions from their respective Circles. The 
privilege of opening the discussion was 
given Augusta, Georgia. The Augusta 
Circle,’ remarked Pendragon, “is thirteen 
years old this summer, but that, you know, 
has been a lucky number in the South ever 
since colonial days when a favorite dance tune 
was ‘the old thirteen.’ These - Chautauquans 
are marking their anniversary in a fitting man- 
ner—but I must not anticipate their delegate.” 

“We discovered that our first impulse while 
we were waiting to have the chance to spend 
seven millions,” responded the secretary, “was 
to contribute something without delay to the 
new Hall of Philosophy: at Chautauqua, and 
we shall send, soon, ten dollars for one of the 
Squares in the pavement of the terrace. We 
are glad to learn that other Circles are like 
minded and we want to be represented among 
them.” The Round Table greeted this an- 
nouncement with applause, and each delegate 
resolved to go back and make sure that. his or 
her own Circle was giving the subject due 
consideration. “As to the seven millions,” con- 
tinued the secretary, “it seemed a big under- 
taking for us, but here are some of our senti- 
ments. You see we live in the South, and the 
presence of an idle, lazy, shiftless class is even 
more borne in upon us than among those of 
you who live in the North. 


1. Use the money for great employment 
bureaus, to provide work in some form for 


either skilled or unskilled labor with people in 
charge who would strive to make even the ser- 
vices of the indolent and inefficient count for 
something. 

2. In behalf of moral education. We have 
not worked this feature out fully—but feel that 
it is a great need. 

3. One of our members says that in this 
particular case she should limit her idea of 
‘mankind’ first to the boundaries of her own 
town and then extend the limits to her state. 
She feels that she could reach in this way an 
ample number of ‘types’ of her human brothers! 
Her activities would include a children’s hos- 
pital for the mill district, with playgrounds for 
the convalescent children. Also in the same 
district cheap restaurants for day workers and 
in this connection an employment bureau—for 
about $2,000,000. In order that the fund should 
not die out she would with the remainder buy 
up lands in the desolate parts of our state and 
introduce school farms—dividing profits with 
farmers and teaching them how to use our 
wonderful soil, much of which is undeveloped 
or wasted through the ignorance of the people. 


The Marshalltown, Iowa, delegate was next 
in order. “Our little band of twenty-eight 
students extends a cordial greeting to all C. L. 
S. C. members,” she said. “We appreciate the 
inspiration of a good name for we are of the 
Class of 1906 marching under the banner of 
Ruskin, and are known as the ‘Literature and 
C. L. S. C. Department’ of the Woman’s Club 
of this city. We meet once in two weeks at 
the homes of members and have papers and 
discussions ‘which are most helpful. Other 
members of the Woman’s Club frequently at- 
tend, and as we have a good Carnegie Library 
some people who are not reading the regular 
course use the reference books suggested by 
Chautauqua, so you see our light shines both 
on the ‘just and unjust’ in good scriptural 
fashion! We are proud of the fact that our 
town has a Chautauqua Assembly, held for the 
first time last year. We had daily Round 
Tables under the guidance of well qualified 
Chautauquans and through the local Assembly 
see unlimited opportunities for enlarging our 
usefulness.” 

“T may say,” added Pendragon, “that these - 
Marshalltown Chautauquans were the first to 
respond to the suggestion of International 
Peace Day, asking to be supplied with the pro- 
grams so that they might make the occasion a 
fitting one. It is a pleasure to feel this quick 
response from our Circles. It shows the open- 
mindedness which we always expect from true 


Chautauquans.” 


“Before I report on the use of our millions,” 
remarked the delegate from Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, who was next asked to speak, “I want 
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to tell you that we have particularly enjoyed 
the musical feature of the year’s work. We 
study the life and environment of the com- 
poser as far as possible and then we have a 
cultured member who gives us examples of his 
style of composition. It has been of great 
value to us all. 

“We've decided that we could best help the 
world along (1) by building more industrial 
and technical schools; (2) one of our members 
makes the following varied suggestions and 
you see that like the Georgia Circle she pro- 
poses to begin with our nearest neighbors: 


Build and endow in the state of Mississippi 
a home for superannuated school teachers, 
$2,000,000; a temporary home and agency for 
providing work for the newly arrived immi- 
grants, $2,000,000; for uplifting the natives of 
the Congo State, $2,000,000, The remainder 
reserve for the help of worthy individuals and 
the numerous small causes that do great things 
for mankind. 


“It’s quite stimulating to see how local 
problems, training, and temperament enter into 
such discussions as these,” commented Pen- 
dragon. “Suppose we try Muskogee, Indian 
Territory, next. Their delegate told me as we 
came in, that buying lands and settling poor 
colonists upon them was the most popular idea 
with their Circle.” 

“I suppose it’s because we live in a new 
region and see some of the advantages which 
come from growing up with the country, that 
we feel this way. Our Circle discussed the 
subject with great enthusiasm and here are 
some of the expenditures that were proposed: 
lay out public parks and keep them in good 
condition; build up orphans’ homes and 
homes for the aged; set aside funds for good 
roads; establish industrial homes on a self 
supporting basis; form a building and lean 
association to loan money at a low rate of 
interest. We are also interested in the new 
Hall of Philosophy as, of course, every Chau- 
tauquan must be, but have not decided yet just 
what we can do. I think the Round Table 
ought to hear from my neighbor here from 
Chelsea, in our territory. She represents a 
new Circle in a small town.” 


“I’m afraid,” laughed the delegate from 
Chelsea, “that the first thing we should do if 
we had a chance at seven millions would be 
to fit out our town with a splendid library. It 
sounds as if we weren't very altruistic but you 
people in the older communities can hardly 
understand how much we miss these helps.” 

“T’m sure all of us from this part of the 
country appreciate the situation,” replied a 
member from Enid, Oklahoma. “It’s not so 
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many years since the site of our town was a 
bare prairie. Our Alpha Circle is seven 
years old and a power in our com- 
munity and I should like to cheer along 
my comrades from Chelsea and _ remind 
them that they have great opportunities. Never 
get discouraged whatever happens. Have oc- 
casional open meetings of a social sort, in your 
Circle and invite your friends, and you will 
gradually build up a strong Circle. Then be- 
gin scheming for a library. In the May num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN each year for the 
past four years you'll find accounts of. what 
Chautauqua Circles have done to promote 
public libraries. They are full of practical sug- 
gestions and never mind how small your be- 
ginnings, work away, and before you know it 
you'll find yourselves creating an institution 
which will be a blessing to your town. I seem 
to have made a speech. I didn’t mean to, but 
I really couldn’t help it. I promised my Circle 
that I would let you know that we are consider- 
ing a square in the new Hall. On the ‘brother- 
hood’ question our members agreed that raising 
the ‘standard of life’ was what was most 
needed. So we propose: 

Model tenements. Training classes for the 
very poor and ignorant and development of 
some of the possibilities of codperative indus- 
tries. Free homes for the old and infirm of 
both sexes, a place where their declining years 
would be made bright, and their days a pleas- 
ure to them. They should not be made to feel 
that they were objects of charity, or that their 
days of usefulness were over. Industrial 
schools, broad enough and wide enough to 
develop and train the individual traits shown 
by each pupil. Free libraries and reading 
rooms, free baths, gymnasiums, and places of 
clean and uplifting amusements for- old and 
young, rich and poor. For both the old and 
young, rich and poor, need a common meeting 
ground. 


“I’m glad to hear some one strike the note of 
‘amusement.’ With all these suggestions which 
show such a broad range of interests and such 
intelligent thought, I’ve been waiting to hear 
somebody say ‘fun’.” The speaker, a member 
from a factory town in Rhode Island, went on 
to say, “I’ve been connected with working girl’s 
clubs and mothers’ clubs for a dozen years. I 
began with the enthusiasm of youth, to want to 
‘improve’ people, and then I slowly discovered 
that sometimes people were too tired to be im- 
proved. Too tired even to play unless some 
one could show them how. We soon found that 
the nights when we had bright little plays at our 
working girls’ club were the nights when the 
girls came in happy groups and not only the 
girls but their fathers and mothers. We're giv- 
ing a big place to play in our settlement now, 
and in planning for these seven millions we 
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must remember that our brothers need recrea- 
tion—something, as the poet says, to ‘knit up 
the raveled sleave of care’.” 


“T think it’s rather a happy accident,” said 
Pendragon that in this April number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN you can find in The Library 
Shelf an account of the ‘People’s Theater’ in 
Berlin. Read and ponder it well. It didn’t take 
seven millions to do it, either, and it’s not a 
charity but a self-supporting organization, The 
essential thing was that it had the right man 
behind it. Now I take it that Chautauqua is 
here to help us raise up the right men and 
women for just such activities. It is for us 


to keep informed of the splendid things that 
are being done in the world and then see how 
they can be applied to our own communities. 
Talk.over these things at church sewing soci- 
eties, and missionary meetings and get the men 
to discuss them in their clubs and lodges. 
“Some day, say in Kansas, the right men 


19! 
and women in half a dozen towns will organize 
a Shakespeare company. They’ll sell stock and 
evolve a wise and cheap ticket system and they 
will employ a talented man as director with a 
company of young actors and each one of the 
half dozen towns will have a chance to see 
Shakespeare creditably played under high- 
toned surroundings and at a fee which will 
bring it within the reach of the tired wage- 
earners. Don’t you imagine some of the Kan- 
sas farmers would drive ten or twelve miles for 
the refreshing experience of an evening with 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ and wouldn’t they 
talk of it for weeks afterward? Of course, 
there are people who say that Shakespeare 
won't ‘draw.’ New York City has just been 
experimenting with Shakespeare among her 
east side population. Get a copy of Charities 
for February 4, ’05, and see what striking suc- 
cess they have met. You can secure it by 
sending ten cents to The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, 
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COLORADO 


Place Date 


Boulder, July 4-Aug. 7. 
Manager, F. A. Boggess, Bo:lder, Colo. 
Palmer Lake, July 10-Aug. 4. 

Glen Park, 


Recognition Day 


Aug. 4. 


Manager, Frank McDonough, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, C. F. McCarnine, McPhee Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT 


Forestville, July 13-27. 


July 


ete € Daniel W. Howell, 411 Windsor Ave., Hartford, ca 
Cas 


S. C. Representative, Geo. M. Brown. 


ILLINOIS 


Clinton, Aug. 18-28. 
Manager E. B. Bentley, Clinton, III. 
Dixon, 
Manager, Hon. Adam Krape, Lena, III. 

c. oS 


July 30-Aug. 14. 


C. Representative, Rev. W. H. Hartman, Forreston, Ili. 


Lithia Springs, 


Moline, July 13-23. 
Mgr. W. V. Richards, Moline, Ill. 


July 29-Aug. 15. 
Manager, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Lithia, II. 


C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. E. A. Shipley, Des Moines, Ia. 


Ottawa, Aug 18-26 
Manager, R. C. Jordan, Ottawa, III. 


Aug. 19. 


C. L. S. C. Representative, W. J. Hoffman. Ottawa, III. 


Petersburg, 
Manager, Rev. 

Piasa, Ju 

Manager, W. O. Paisley, Lincoln, II. 

Pontiac, July 22-Aug. 6. 
Manager, A. C. Folsom. 


Aug. 9-24. 


Geo. H. Turner, Petersburg, Til. 
ly 20-Aug. 16. 


July 27. 


C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alice H. Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 


Rockford, Aug. 17-31. 
Manager, A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, IIl,. 


Aug. 24. 


C. L. S. C. Representative, Alice H. Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 
INDIANA 


Winona Lake, July 5-Sept. 1. 
ie ag Sol C. Dickey, 118 SAE Bia P1., 
: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. Representative, Emma Anderson, 118 Monument PI. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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IOWA 
Centerville, . Aug. 4-13. 
ee J. M. Beck, Centerville, Ia. 
C.-L Cc. Representative, Inez F. Kelso, Humaeston, Ja. 
Fo Ewa Aug. 12-20. 
Manager, Elijah Brown Jones, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Waterloo, July 11-Aug. 2. July 20. 
Manager, Rev. Frank L. Loveland, Waterloo, Ia. 
KANSAS 
Winfield, June 20-30. June 26. 
Manager, M. L. Wortman, Winfield, Kans. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Alma F. Piatt. 
KENTUCKY 
Owensboro, Aug. 2-17. Aug. 14. 
Manager, W. G. Archer, Owensboro, Ky. 
MAINE 
Ocean Park, July 20-Aug. 31. Aug. 10. 
Manager, Rev. W. K. Twort, 12 Reservoir St., Lawrence, Mass. 
MARYLAND 
Washington Grove, July 4-Sept. 1. Aug. 17. 
Manager, W. H. H. Smith, Room 382, Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 
MISSOURI 
Carthage, July 3-12. 
Manager, H. J. Fitzer, Carthage. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alma F. Piatt. 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice, July 6-18. 
Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 
L. S. C. Representative, Julia Fuller, Beatrice, Neb. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hedding, 7-26. 
Manager, Rev. E. E. Dorion, a Falls, N. H. 
NEW YORK 
Chautauqua, June 29-Aug. 27. Aug. 16. 
Manager, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Bethesda, Aug. 2-16. Aug. 12. 
Manager, Rev. M. J. Slutz, Barnesville, O. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. P. U. Hawkins, Barnesville, O. 
Delaware, July 21-Aug. 4. 
Manager, Rev. Milton W. —_ Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Defiance, g. 3-13. 
Manager, Rev. A. P. etn Deleuze. 
OKLAHOMA 
Kingfisher, June 1I-il. 
Manager, J. H. Parker, Kingfisher. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Gretna, July 3-Aug. 4. 
ae & . E. McGinnis, Steelton, Pa. 
cus G Representative, L. E. McGinnis. 
Naomi Pines, July 10-Aug. 5. 
Manager, G. P. Eckles. . 
C. L. S. C. Representative, J. H. Morgan, Ph. D., Carlisle. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Madison, June 24-July 1. 
Manager, H. P. Smith, Madison, S. D. 
Sa o- G " Representative, Rev. Hugh Robinson, Madison. 
, VIRGINIA 
Shenandoah Valley, Aug. 4-16. Aug. 12. 
Manager, A. P. Funkhouser, Harrisonburg. ' 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Jessie Funkhouser, Harrisonburg. 
WISCONSIN 
Waupaca, Aug. 8-22. 
Manager, H. A. Larson, Waupaca. 
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‘LIGHTEN THE DRUDGERY | 
OF HOUSE WORK by use of | 


R earline 


| instead of SOAP. 


APERFECT APERFECT | 
CLEANSER’ RINSER | 
Leaves No Trace of Soap—No Odor. | 
HARMLESS~EASY QUICK | 

washing for delicate fabrics. | 


‘Millions call PEARLINE | 


| the most efficient and 
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IT IS UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE 
RECENTLY ADDED, 25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 
New Gazetteer of the World 2380 Quarto Pages New Biographical Dictionary 
Editor in Chief, W T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Commissioner of Education. 
Chief Justice MELVILLE W. FULLER, U. S. Supreme Court, has fittingly said: I regard the International as of 
the utmost value in accuracy of definition, and have found it in all respects complete and thorouch. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
REGULAR EDITION, size 7 x 10 x 25 inches. 1116 pages. 1400 illustrations. Three bindings. 
DE LUXE EDITION, size 534x854x1}4inches. Printed from same plates, on bible paper. Two bindings. 
FREE, ‘* Dictionary Wrinkles.’’ Also illustrative pamphlets. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST ; 
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Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, 


Know You Want to Reduce Your 
Weight, but Si spog J you think it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 
teil you that not only can 
the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
a form and complexion 
Ag will be improved, and 
' in health and strength 
= will be wonderfully 
ene fited. 
1 Am a Regular Practic- 
ing Physician, having 
made a specialty of Obesity, 
Sa My system of treatment 
is original. My method and cure is based upon natural 
and scientific principles. I do not seek to demonstrate 
a moere, I have no time for that. I am eotompliing 
facts, ou cannot afford to wait or experiment wit 
anti-fat or patent medicines. 1 am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up al! hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfiuous flesh and fat. A test of ~ 4 
treatment is better than if I sent you millions of testi- 
monials—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me confidentially anything you 
wish my advice on, my services are yours. 
Call on me personally, or write, addressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free irial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
24 East 23d Street, Dept. 1568, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








NEW YORK LONDON 


The 
Manhattan 
Press-Clipping 
Bureau 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor. 


Knickerbocker Building 
Cor. 5th Ave. and 14th St. 
New York. 

Will supply you with all personal reference 
and clippings on any subject from all the papers 
and periodicals published here and abroad. 
Our large staff of readers can gather for you 


more valuable material on any current subject 
than you can get in a life-time. 


Subscribe Now! 


TERMS—100 clippings, $5.00; 250 
clippings, $12.00; 500 clippings 
$20.00; 1,000 clippings $35.00. 


Send for our neat desk calendar 























VERY LOW 


One Way 
Colonist Rates 


—— TO THE —— 


WEST and NORTHWEST 


Vi 


The Nickel Plate Road 


March Ist to May [5th Inclusive. 











Half rates to children of proper age. 
For full information call on Agent or 
Address - - - - - 


A. C. SHOWALTER, 


D. P.A., 807 State Street, ERIE, PA. 
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J 
Chicago & Florida Special 
Inservice about January 9th, 1905. 
Solid Pullman Train from Cin- 
cinnati. Through Pullman ser-# 
@ vice from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and St. Augustine. 
/ FLORIDA LIMITED 
Fase Solid train Cincinnati to Jacksonville and St. Augustine 
im with through Pullman sleeper from Chicago. 

ALSO PULLMAN SERVICE BETWEEN 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, Charleston, Bir- . 
mingham, Atlanta, New Orleans and Texas Points. 

i Dining and Observation cars on all through trains. 
Write for rates and information. 
W. A. GARRETT, W. C. RINEARSON, 

Gen, Mgr, Cincinnati,O. Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 
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The Growth of The Prudential. 


The prosperity and progress of the great 
insurance organizations such as the Prudential 
to whose care is committed guch a large shar: 
of the nation’s savings, is a matter of financia 
interest to many millions of the people. A: 
this Company alone has nearly 6,600,000 poli 
cies in force, covering life insurance exceedin: 
one billion dollars, it can be seen how the tid 
of public confidence has flowed in increasim; . 
volume towards this institution. 

The Annual Statement of the Company, jur 
published, brings out some interesting fact« 
It shows that the life insurance issued an: 
paid for during the year 1904 exceeded $312, 
000,000, being the largest in the history of th: 
Company;, $13,000,000 was paid to its policy 
holders, bringing the total since organizatio1 
to an amount exceeding $92,000,000. 

It is certainly impossible to estimate the 
amount of good which the distribution of thi; 
vast sum of money has accomplished for thc 
American people who have been its recipients 

The Company has at different times mack 
changes and concessions in its policies, which 
resulted in giving additional benefits to those 


REMEMBER 


IS TO STUDY THE 
PELMAN SYSTEM OF 





a card for Pelman’s it Book : 
"= F nel aey gh it Can Be Done E'inoreve fi It.” 
It Costs you Nothing : It Explains Everything. 


WE GUARANTEE 


To Double the Powers of Your Natura] Memory in a 
Month. Our Prospectus Cont.ins Hundreds of cn nvinc- 
ing. Testimonials and Press Reviews in Praise of the Pel- 
man System. Write to-day, before you forget it. 


insured. Wherever practicable these conces- 
sions are made retroactive; and up to the 
present time the Company has distributed, ir 
cash dividends and other concessions, no’ 
stipulated in original contracts, and voluntarily 
given to holders of old policies, over five 
million dollars. 

The financial side of the statement shows 
equal progress. 
were increased by $16,000,000, and the analy- 
sis of these assets. as given in the statement. 


shows them to bé of the highest possible char. | 


acter. Itis shown, for instance, that the bond 
and stocks owned by the Company have in 
creased in value since their purchase by ove 
$1,400,000, and that ample security is afforde 
by properties and collateral securities upoi 
which the loans of the Company have bee: 
made. Thetotal assets of The Prudential nov 
exceed over $88,000 000; the liabilities ar 
$75,000,000, leaving a surplus of $13,090,000 


The Company will furnish any informatio: | 


concerning its policies to those who write t 
the Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
939 Whitehall Building, New York City. 

















The assets of The Prudentia! | 





CHAUTAUQUA LAHE, N.Y. 
is a delightful place to spend the summer. 
There you can combine at a nominai cost 

RECREATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EDUCATION 

Send for Hand-Book. Assembly season acm 

June 2th, 1905. Summer Schools, July 8th 











CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, ° Chautauqua. N. Y. 


‘In the heart of the continent.” 


11,505 MILES. 





This vast mileage of railway lying 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and the 
Mississippi River, with its eastern 
terminals at New York, Boston and 
Montreal, its lines passing through 
the centers of population and reaching 
the gateways of commerce, makes up 
the system called the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, contain- 
ing a map showing this Great System, send a 
two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 
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Best Route to 








California 
Colorado 
Texas 


Preve to You, thet my and all Points West 
ment wil destroy the follicle pa otherwise 
ereshes air 


ermanently Forever. No Via 
trace is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can 7 applied privately by yourselz in your 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, weirs ro me CHICAGO, PEORIA OR 


‘for further information, and I will convince you 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Stric UIS 
Confidential attention to your letter. erictly ST. LO 
woman, I know of the —— of such a matter as 

and act accordingly. Address, 





ness to, and gaining thanks 





70 
HELEN DOUGLAS, 35 west 2rarat nace Tone an WARREN J. LYNCH 


My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and y pevente wrinkles and preserves the skin. May General Pass. and Ticket Agent 
be had at ali the best druggists or direct from me. 


PU-RE-CO OREAM.,............50c. and $1.00 a jar, CINCINNATI, O. 























News on the 
Overland Limited 


Another good thing about The Overland Limited 
is that passengers will be supplied with morning 
and afternoon news, sent by wire direct to the 
train. This famous train to California runs via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Union Pacific Line. 


Less than three days from Union Station, 
Chicago, to San Francisco. Leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 605 p.m. Another good train to the 
Pacific Coast at 10.25 p. m. 


JOHN R. POTT, 
District Passenger Agent, Roem 5, Fes . Bidg.., 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


pha iN 








CUSHION © 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 
For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
or See De at ote 


GEORGE FROST neat Makers 
Boston, . U.8.A 








MUSIC LOVERS 


BIG MAGAZINE ONE YEAR FOR 10 CENTS. 


END us 10 cent; in silver or stamps, together with the names of ro 
Ss persons who get mail at your post: ffice wh > are interested iu music, 
peat 2° we will send you our handsome magazine one year. We receive 
hun treds of subscriptions daily frm persons who think our Magazine a 

er bargain than Hi rs, Munsey’s, Ladies’ Home Journal or 
cClure’s. This is a special offer for a short time only, >o send at once. 
Our subs ription price may advance to $1.00 per year soon. Address 


Burges Pub. Co., Dept. N. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 


Asehool for boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. A_ new gy with pol. 8t 
teachers. Earnest Boys. A vigorous atiael life. American E eaeits. Fits 
for college, Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Privr., Welles!-y Hil's, Mass. ' 





THE NAME so 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 




















The Government 
Fast Mails 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry.— 
the road that carries the mail. The road that 
thirty years and more ago first electrified the en- 
tire country through its initial performance in 
the installation of the famous «*White Mail’’ 
trains, is to-day the greatest through mail route 
in the world ; its trade mark, 2 Government 
mail pouch, is symbolic of this great service. 
While the Lake Shore is famed as the 
Government’s selection to operate the great 
mail trains, it is also as widely noted for the 
extent and excellent character of its passen; 


train service, enjoying, in the fulle: 
«eae i eo ei se . joyi g, int st degree, 


NN a ‘tas 
x 


ae 
wE 
in * Vy 


the public’s confidence in the fact that its tickets 
are absolutely representative of the best in travel 
that money can buy. 

Through trains between Chicago and Toledo, 


» Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston. 
For “ Book of Trains*’ and “‘ Travel Privileges” or infor- 
mation about travel over the Lake Shore, address 
Cc. F. DALY, A. J. SMITH, G. P.& T. A, 
Pass, Traffic Mgr., Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 





Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
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CHAUTAUQUA EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 


A party is being formed by N.H. Gillette, who has conducted parties to Europe for several years past, 
under the Auspices of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union, sailing July 1, by the new twin screw steamer 
“ Caledonia,” specially chartered for this trip by F. O. Clark, the tourist agent under whose management this 
excursion will be conducted. Visiting Scotland, England, Ireland, France. Belgium, with optional trips to Hol- 
land, Switzerland, the Rhine, etc. Cost of 33-day tour only $245 or 38-day $280. A cordialinvitation is ex- 


tended to all Chautauquans and their friends to join the party. 


Apply early to secure choice accommodations. 


Address, N. H. GILLETTE, 917 Park Row Blidg., New York City. 





Send 7 Me 8 cents 


and namesof two flower loving friends 
{ will start you with 4 packets of pure, 
Nasturti 


FREE—“ Floral Culture,” and 13th 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
seed bargains; also my offer of 100 cash 
prizes for best pictures of lawns and 
yards sown with the famous Lippincott 

; seeds. Write TODAY; you’ll forget it 
TOMORROW. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
319 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





EUROPE and ORIENT 

Twenty-fourth eg uninterrupted success. Sy and Nghe 

arrangements first-class. Rpecl cnmstersmamen for small A - parties. 
DR. and MRS. HOWARD S. PAINE, 

148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


D ISAAHOMPSONS EYEWATER 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


offers courses for men and women in Classical Archaeol- 
ogy, Greek, Latin, English, Voice Training. Reading and 
Speaking, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, 
History, Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting. Architectural Draw- 
ing, Theory of Architectural Design, History of European 
Architecture, Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork. Physics. 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography and in Physical 
Education. These courses are designed primarily for 
teachers, but are open without entrance examination to 
all qualified persons. The University Libraries, Museums, 
Laboratories, etc., will be at the service of members of the 
Summer School. The School opens Wednesday, July 5th, 
and closes Tuesday, August 15th, 1905. For fuil announce- 
ment, addressJ, L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. 
Mass. : . 


N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 





and School 


The material in Taz CHAUTAUQUAN supplies 
just what is needed by teachers and ts to 
understand and co-operate with that na study 
in schools and homes which has become one of the 
most striking educational movements of the times. 

The subjects of the lessons in Taz CHAUTAU- 
QUAN each month will be correlated with the sub- 

ects of the Cornell lessons for Chautauqua Junior 

‘a Clubs which appear in Boys and Girls 
for the children. 


The Chautauquan 


for twelve months with ten subscriptions to 


- Boys and Girls, $5.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 














Rev. Mary £. Moreland, - 


Pastor Congregational Church, Normal, Ill. 





Successful minister, lecturer can make engagements for 
Chautauguas. Round Table Lectures on Fiction, C. L. 8. 
C., and single lectures on popular subjects. 

“She has a clear, well-controlled voice, 
to listen to and magnetic with earnestness.’’ 
—Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 








The Mob Spirit in America 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN JHE UPHOLDING OF THE LAW? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WOMANHOOD? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE SOLUTION OF OUR GREAT “RACE PROBLEM?” 


THEN SEND FOR AND READ THIS BOOKLET. 
OVER 70 PAGES. PRICE, 26 CENTS POSTPAID. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y, 
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WHAT WILL YOU GIVE FOR 


HEALTH ad a GOOD FER 


WILL YOU GIVE ME 15 MINUTES IN YOUR 
HOME, AND GET WELL WITHOUT DRUGS? 


ly, completely well, with that glad joyous freedom and happiness in life and 
sweet personal loveliness which health and a well developed graceful bedy alone can ¢ 
give? There is nothing in girlhood or womanhood as lovely as a healthy, vigor- / 
ous, well-kept body, sound and sweet and whvulesome, full of tite and strength. 
If the lungs, heart, nerves and every vital organ of the body are kept in uniform 

Strength there is no reed of drugs or medicine. ‘A chain is no 
DRUGS ARE stronger than its weakest link.” The permanent relief from weak- 
DANGEROUS nesses can only be im regaining the strength of weakened organs. 

In the recent National Convention of Druygists, it was shown that 
about 8,000 out of the 40,000 are handling adulterated drugs and probably 50 per 
cent. of the drugs contain morphine. 

Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each day in her own room can havea 
oud figure, clear skin, strong brain and the perfect bodily poise 
which results from a sound condition of all the vital functions. 
Wewomen do not want large muscles, but we want that vibrant 
life force born of a healthful spirit which makes life worth living. 
A GOOD FIGURE We also want flexible, symmetical, well-rounded figures with 
that graceful, dignified, easy carriage which denotes character, 

















Dept. 19 
You will help me great- 
culture and refinement. if you will mark (X) 
My instructions by mail are strictly indtvidual and strictly confidential. I direct the that 
exercise, bathing and diet adapted to your cundition, teach you how 
I HAVE HELPED to breathe,how to stand, how to walk; I strengthen the stomach and 
15,000 WOMEN TO the nerves so that your food will nourish you ; strengthen the liver, 
HELP THEMSELVES kidneysand i so l impurities are thrown from the s: 
tem; stimulate a slugyish circulation, send the blood boun 
through yourveins so that youfeel warm and comfortable; put you in condition to resist 
colds, strengthen weak hearts and ines; relieve you of weaknesses, lame backs and head- 
aches. When this is done, you will have a clear brain, and a vibrant life force. If your 
vital organs and mscles are packed about by too much fat, I reduce you to normal pro- 
rtions. If you are thin I put the vital organs and the nerves in condition so that you 
will assimilate your food. 

1 wish you could read the mail on my desk for one day:—It would make you happy as 
it does me. I am quoting to you below extracts from some letters from my pupils. Some 
of these names I have permission to give,—others I have not, but I can duplicate any one of 
these extracts many times a day. " 

“‘The lump on my side which the doctor called a tumor has entirely disappeared and 
I am so happy, Miss Cocroft!"" 

“1 have not had a sign of gall stones since I began your work.”’ 

“I weigh 83 pounds less, and have gained wonderfully in strength.” 

“*My kidneys are much better.” 

**My stomach does not trouble me at all now; I can eat a ree 

“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation! Entirely free after having it 
for th xty years.” * 

“Ther 


im tl 
these questions: 
Too Thin 
Dro. ping Back 
Superfiuous flesh 
Prominent hi 





Height 
Weight 
Thin Chest 
Thin Bust 


GUT OFF AND MAIL THIS BLANK NOW 


tism has disapp d and 1 sleep such a restful sleep.”’ 
“I have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good quiet nerves.” 
**My eyes are stronger and I have taken off ay glasses.” 
“My weight has increased 30 pounds."’ ‘My bust has iucreased 4 inches in the past 
three months.” ‘I am delighted with the effect ofthe exercises upon my catarrh.” 
I take but a limited number of pupils, because I give each pupil my personal 4 aman 
attention. I do not work with a woman unless I am 
MY BOOKLET AND sure that I can help her. I know I can Reduce Promi- / = 
ADVICE ARE FREE nent Abdomens and Hips, build up Thin Necks and “Sp n Rheumation 
Chests and bring any woman to roundness and symmetry. . Circulation 
I have done all of these hundreds of ti . It js no longer an experiment j leod 
with me. WRITE TO ME, telling me your partic- . What drugs or medi- 


ular difficulties, and I will send you letters from my 
pupils and give you the names of women who have * — you been 
been relieved of above difficulties. I will send you an 

very (A~<tAo12t 


tion . 
instructive booklet on how to stand correctly. Occupa' 
woman should know this if she would be perfect- oes nei ~ —_— 


ly well. I charge you nothing for this booklet and ; 
y we 8 adrmation in regard to your case. Dept. 19, 57 Washington St., Chicago. ; not mentioned here? 





FILL OUT, 





nothing for my i What is your age? 
Married or single? 














Miss Crocroft, as President of the Physical Culture Extension Werk In America, has had an unusually wide experience in diagnosing cases and 
prescribing individual work for women. 











‘“‘THE BEST YET” 


Labor = Capital] | Sowesscs.tncccpes'et 


By REV. WM. ‘BURGESS, author of 
; “THE BIBLE IN SHAKSPEARE* 
‘ M. A. HANNA. | Address R. N. HAYS, 195 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


This magnificent address was one of the t 
events of the season a agers poe te hor- 
oughly non-partisan, fair and unbiased,itisa § | , 
seeenn contribution tothe literature of the a ONG af - \MDSON iS YF W AT F R 
greatproblem. Authorized edition,containing § | . Vi.EP vi - \ 
anew andvery fine portrait of Senator Hanna. 


PRICE, 10c. POSTPAID. s Al a By our six weeks’ Correspondence Course 
oO 
gro 

















‘ Hair Culture, with remedies, you can 

The Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. CULTUR So eee en Sood ior bur BO oben 
Instruction Treatment. 

FREE by Mail EOTHEN CO., 66 Ajax Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. 


SAEGERTOWN, PA. ai 


on the main line of the 


ERIE 


RAILROAD 


midway between 
New York and Chicago 

















. Both famed for their 
healing waters, 
fine baths and 
good hotels 4 


OPEN ; 
ALL YEAR 





Send to me for very interesting reading matter, furnished frene: 
R. H. WALLACE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 21 Cortiandt St., NEW YORK: 





